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For the Companion. 
JOHN. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

“T do not know,” said the writer, who was 
once cxlled upon torclate a story, “whether you 
will be interested at all in what I am going to 
tell you. It is the true story ef a boy whom | 
once knew, and perhaps, because I knew him 
and because he was so dear to me, it has im- 
pressed me as more touching than it is. But it 
always seemed to me full of a pathos which lies 
in every human life, and which children are alive 
to and comprehend sooner than we think; the 
misery of fecliny that they are but an insignifi- 
cant part of the world, and, as they think, use- 


less. If they were dead they would not be 
missed. They accomplish nothing, are of no 


use nor weisht. Such fancies are common with 
morbid, sickly children, and still more common 
with morbid and sickly grown people, 

Talways wish that I could tell to such a one 
this story of John. 

One winter’s day, in a mill-town surrounded 
by hills, a lady was passing over a bridge which 
was Within sizht of her own windows, when she 
noticed a poor little creature, terribly deformed, 
hobbiias about on crutches, watching the boys 
and men skating on the frozen ereck below. 

Ile was so misshapen in every joint, and, 
standin s there in the cold, wintry sunshine, was 
so striking a contrast to the athletic figures be- 
low, darting here and there with gay shouts and 
langhier, that she stopped involuntarily behind 


him. 

Now the lady was not an especially kind or 
gracions woman. She had no relish for pain or 
ugliness, and usually kept them carcfully out of 
her daily life. 

Ifthe boy had turned to her, as she expected, 
agloomy, envious face, as out of keeping with 
the pale beauty of the day as his body, she 
would in all probability have hurried on, and 
taken pains never to encounter him again. But 
when he looked at her, she thonght in all her 
life she had never seen so bright and lovable a 
conntenanee. 

The rarged mill-hboys were always loutishly 
seared or insolent when she spoke to them; but 
this poor little “‘apolozy for a human being,” as 
abystander called him, smiled, and took off his 
hat as quietly and simply as the best-bred man 
von! have done. 

“What is vour name, my boy?” 

“John Beek.” 

“Tam Miss Wade,” for she had an odd feel- 
ing of beins in the presence of her equal. 

“0, I know,” smiling again, “I know you 
very well. I stand near your house to watch 
the hors play marbles.” 

“You don’t play, yourself?” 

“No, ma’am, T ean’t,” quietly. 

Miss Wade felt herself grow suddenly hot 
vith her cruel mistake, “Can you read, John?” 
she sail, hastily. There were no public schools 
In this mill-town, 

“No, ma’am,”’ quickly looking up at her. 

“Come to my house to-morrow afternoon, at 
four o’-lock, and I shall see if you ean learn.” 

The child sail nothing, but there was a nerv- 
ous chan:re passed over his whole miserable lit- 
Isho'y; a swiden lightening, a lifting up as if 
ithod actually grown on the instant. 

“You want to learn ?? 

“Talwavs wanted it,” gently. 

“The safest plan,” said a gentleman, waiting 
for Miss Wade, “is not to interfere with such 
hisery as that. You only make the poor wretch 
More conscious of it. 

“Now what possible use,” he continned, “ean 
that poor creature he in God’s universe? Be- 
tiles his deformity, he is subject to attacks of 
Violent cramps, which leave him unable to 
More. TTis father isa German, a hand in one 


of the fonnderies, a man of edneation, but one | 


of the most dehased and brutal of his class. He 
is wretchedly poor, with a larze family by a sec- 


of influence among the poorer Germans, and 
uses it for the worst purposes, holding meetings 
on Sunday, in which he preaches against the ex- 
istence of a God. It is strange that such a man 
should have followers, but so it is.” 
The next day at four, as the clock struck, the 
tiny little creature stood rapping feebly at the 
door. Miss Wade was ready with pencils and 
slates. 
“That’s a hopeless job you’ve undertaken, 
sis,” said one of her brothers, secing John at a 
distance; but when he canght sizht of his face, 
he went up quickly to shake hands heartily, and 
say “Good-morning, my boy.” 
Now I wish you to remember this is a truc 
story, when I tell you that in a month’s time, 
this little fellow—absolutely ignorant when he 
hegan—could read well, write a pretty fair hand, 
and cipher under the four first rules of arith- 
metic. 
‘Miss Wade was naturally proud of her schol- 
ar, but she was not his only protector. It was a 
curious study to observe how the boy made 
friends by his first glance or word. Every body, 
no matter how cross or sad their humor, had a 
kind, cheerful word for John. 

Miss Wade’s mother dressed him comfortably ; 
her father came home with a nice pair of crutch- 


flowing with delight. 

his dinner was set away for him in the stove. 

the plate eagerly. 

to the cook. 
“Whose else wud it be, choild?” 

mainder up neatly in a paper. 

Dut she came with her eves wet, to Miss Wade. 
“Te’s starvin’ 


home.” 


from that of his brothers. 


to a cheerful, well-ordered household. 


sulting with Molly over the dinner. 

The poultry were his especial care. Nothing 
could he funnier than the firm vindictiveness 
with which he pursued a certain egg-stealing 
terrier in the neighborhood. 





ond wife. Yet I understand he has a great deal 





JOHN. 





es, the young men hailed him as “captain” or 
“commodore,” and joked until John was over- 


The second day of his coming to the house, 
The pale, hunger-hitten little face turned to 
“Is it all for me, ma’am?” 
He ate but a small portion, and folded the re- 
Molly had tact enough not to say any thing, 
himself for thim bastes at 

After that John’s dinner was kept separate 

The boy had a delicate, fine taste, which 
showed itself in his simple, unconscious manner, 
and which naturally made it a relief for him to 
escape from the foulness and vice of his home 

John’s hour in the afternoon Jenethened until 
it hegan before breakfast and ended at bedtime. 


He was at home with Miss Wade in the parlor, 
stretched on the library-floor, reading, or con- 


the judge, and walked down street with him, al- 
ways certain of a welcome. It never occurred to 
John to doubt that, however, any more than it 
would to a baby. 

It was this innocent trust, perhaps, that won 
his way. A grave professor, head ef the classi- 
cal academy of the town, observed the boy once 
or twice closely, and went to Miss Wade, 

“When will your pupil be ready for me? I 
will fit him for any profession he may choose,” 
he said. 

So part of John’s career was smoothed for 
him. 

Miss Wade took him to the Sunday school of 
the Presbyterian church. The diznified superin- 
tendent always waited to carry him up the high 
steps. Thesexton—surlicst of sextons—broucht 
him a glass of water if he looked warm. Crowd 
each other as the boys might, they never 
crowded Jolin. 

Onc of the trustees waited on Miss Wade in 


During the who'e winter his father hid him- 
self whenever any of John’s friends came to the 
house. But he nursed the boy carefully. They 
found afterward that John was in the habit of 
asking him to read the Bible to him every day, 
always in the same piace, the Gospel of St. 
John; and the man’s love for the child’s mother, 
long dead, revived. with a dreadful power, and 
forced him to gratify him. 

It was at night when the boy died, in great 
pain, which for the first time drew cries from 
him. 

“Pray for me, father!” he cried. 
we may meet again.” 

The old man prayed, standing with the dying 
child in his arms, while the sobbing woman and 
her childres? knelt around him. 

I remember the day they buried John, on a 
hillside, on a dull autumn evening, the great 
forest trees bending close over the grave. The 
old pastor, after the German custom, told the 
story of the boy, and then scattered the earth 
upon his coffin. 

“Go, my brother!’ he said. “Out of great 
tribulation thou hast entered into pence.” 

When the grave was covered John's father 
came up to the pastor and held out his hand. 

“Over the grave of my son,” he said, “I ask 
you to receive me back into the church of God.” 

Then he went to John’s friend, and said, with 
the tears rolling over his hard, bloted face, “U1 
try to follow my boy.” 

From that day, the man, who had great 
strensth of both will and intellect, gave up 
drinking, and exerted himself to influence his 
class in God's service as before he had driven 
them from it. 

Whatever good he did, or whatever good grew 
out of the history I have given vou, was the 
work of the poor, helpless creature to whom 
Iicaven had almost refused a human form. 


“Pray that 
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A LITTLE MISTAKE. 
By Alice Robbins, 
“The doctor says she must have change of 











Occasionally -he dropped into the office of 


the fall, to tell her that the church had resolved 
| to adopt the boy and cducate him for the min- 
| istry. 

| She thought then that John’s career was 
cleared to the end. But in the winter sickness 
and trouble came into the family. 
left home for several months, and when she re- 
turned, John had disappeared, no one knew 
where: 

In the spring it was found that his father, 
finding work in mills several miles out of the 
city, had carried the boy with him. When his 
friends came to him again, disease and death 
had him surely in their hold. Te was lying on 
a-miserable heap of filthy carpets, face down- 
ward, unable, from the dropsy, to take any other 
position. 

Even in that bodily agony, forsaken and for- 
gotten, as he thought, by all who loved him, the 
little fellow was patiently and cheerfully taking 
care of a horde of erving children, left to him to 
watch every day by thcir drunken mother. 

It was too late to remove him. All that could 


show him the way to his Father inheaven. But 
when the clergymiun and other grave and good 


that way already. He trusted the Lord Jesns 
with that same cheerful, simple, loving faith 
that he showed in a less measure to his friends. 
“We went to teach and we were taught,” 
said the old pastor, coming away. 
little child and set him in the midst of us.’ ” 
Yet there was nothing which Joln did or said 
which conld serve as a text for sermons or Sun- 
day school hooks of eulogy. He simply was pa- 
tient and happy, speaking of Jesus quietly asa 
friend near and always present when no other 
was with him. | 


Miss Wade | 


be done was to make him comfortable and to! 


men went to him, they feund that he had learned | 


“He took a | 


air,” said Mrs, Arnold, stitching away. 

“Where in the world can she go?’ quericd 
Jolin Arnold. “Tean’t think of any place but 
B » in western New York, and I haven’t cor- 
responded with brother Ben for ten years, at 
least.” 
| “What affectionate relatives you must he!” 
laughed Mr°. Arnold. “TI do just remember vour 
brother Ben; he was at our wedding. After 
lthat he married, didn’t he? I should think he 
| must have children nearly as old as Alice.’’ 
| “Well, even near relatives often get ont of 
| the way of writing. Our fingers crow stiff, and 
| our family cares absorb us, I suppose. It really 
| ought not have been so, Ten vears is a long 
| time to keep silence on the part of brothers; but 
| of course [ hear from him now and then, I sup- 
pose brother Ben is a pretty rich man by this 
|time. He has two or three danehters, but no 
son. I'll write him, and state Ally’s case. Some- 
| thing must be done for the child.” 
| The health of Alice Arnold had been failing 
| since she left school She was now sixteen, and 
avery lovely girl. Indeed, the wonderful trans- 
pareney of her complexion, the rich bleom that 
| erimsoned her cheeks, made one feel that such 
beauty was not destined to last. But the doctor 
said that her poor health was the result of too 
close study, and the best remedy he could ad- 
vise was a complete change of air and of associ- 
ations, 

A letter was written to Uncle Ben. He re- 
| turned a very cordial answer, and forthwith the 
women of the Arnold household made sundry 
trips to the great dry goods store of a neighbor- 
ing town; the dressmaker was domiciled at the 
“Elms,” as Miss Alice chose to eall her ances- 
tral home, and the work of cutting, and basting, 
and fitting went bravely on, 
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Miss Snifs, the spinster dressmaker, magni- | 
fied her office, and reported the glorics of the 
new wardrobe all over town. Alice was quite | 
an object of interest in the littl country church, | 
and there was a general marmor of indignation | 
on the last Sabbath of her stay, that she did not 
wear one of her new suits, which were all packed 
away ready for an early start on the next day. | 

Fortunately, her father found that he could go 
as far as New York with her, then there would 
be only sixty or seventy miles which she must 
travel by herself. Her unele was duly notified 
by telegraph on the day she left home, as to the 
time she would arrive at the station nearest his 
house, and all seemed as pleasant and merry as 
marriaze bells, 

Alice was dclizhted at the prospect of the jour- 
ney. She had always had a passionate desire to 
travel, the very thought seemed to give her new 
life, and she had never looked better than when, 
with a few natural tears at the thought of part- | 
iny from her mother, she left her old home. 

After they reached New York, her father saw | 
her safely on board the cars that were to take 
her to the town in which her uncle lived; and | 
that day, late in the afternoon, almost verging 
upon twilight, the train stopped at her destina- 
tion. 

As she left the car she saw a tall, rough-look- | 
ing man, in a shabby brown overcoat, a leather | 
strap round his waist, and a nondescript hat 
hanging low over his beetling brows, enter the 
station and look about on either side. At length 
he reached her and peered down closely, bowing 
his tall form as he asked,— | 

“Be you Nabby 2?” . 

“I’m Alice, sir,” she replied, shrinking a lit- | 
tle; “Alice Arnold.” | 

“Lor, I thought ’twas Nabby! but pretty like- 
ly I’m mistaken, and it might be Nalice, after | 
all,” he said, with a strong nasal accent. “I’m | 
looking arter my brother’s darter; been expect- 
ing her fer some time. I’m Ben Arnold, and 
John he wrote’”’— 

“Tam the young lady you are looking for, I 
suppose,” said Alice, rising, sick at heart; “so I 
must go home with you,” 

“Sartin, sartin. Here, jest come this way. 
I've brought the cart down. There’s a little 
hay in it I'm kerrying back with me; hay’s 
dear, ’n’ 1 hev to take my chance to buy.” 

Alice followed, ready to burst into tears. of 
vexation. Was it possible that this rough man, 
shuffling along before her, was the brother of 
her handsome, refined father? And could she 
bring herself to mount that old hay-cart, with 
its secraggy-looking horse, standing with his 

, hend down and his feet in a pool of water, look- 
ing as if he had Jost what little spirit he ever 
had?) She groaned in hgart as she seated her- | 
self and saw her pretty trunk brought for-| 
ward, filled with its complement of bright new | 
clothes. 

“Seems to me you are purtier than the Ar- 
nolds, gen’ly,” said Uncle Ben, as they began to 
jog on their way. “I aint seen any on ’em fur 
years an’ years, Think I heered you’d ben goin’ 
to school, lately.” . 

“T have been to school nearly all my life,’”’ 
said Alice, swallowing her tears. 

“Lor! hey ye? Then I heered different. 
Thought you'd lived out some of the time.” 

“12” cried Alice, chokingly, having half a 
mind to stop the wagon and get out; “why, 
whut stories you must have heard.” 

“Well, well, never mind; ’taint no disgrace. 
My eldest gal lived to the square’s quite a spell, 
but that didw’t hinder her gettin’ a fust-rate 
husband. Don’t lower people, in my eyes. Lud 
sake, there’s the barn. Kitty has seen us on 
the risin’ of the hill, | make likely. ’Spose ve 
won’t mind children. Got a whole raft on ’em. 
And perhaps you won’t mind helpin’ Kitty a 
little, she’s most worn out with work.’ 

The tears were fairly streaming down the pale 
cheeks of poor Alice, under her veil. Was it for 
this she had left ahome of comfort? She would 
stay there but one night, that she firmly re- 
solved, whatever they expected of her; but her 
meditations were broken in upon by a shrill 
voice. 

“Well, Ben, you hev been all day; hev ye 
brung her?” 

“Yes, here she is,’? laughed Uncle Ben; “hist 
out, young woman.” 

“Aint much room,” said the shrill voice, 
eying the stranger suspiciously; “but as ye 
would come, why I s’pose ye’ll make up your 
mind to take what quarters you can get.” 

Poor Alice felt herself in a fainting condition. 
Ifad she come to a place like this? Were these 
her relatives? What could it mean? 








then weak, tired and disappointed as she was, 
in agony for her mother’s sympathy, indig- 
nant at being sent to such a place, she fainted 
away. 

“Well, if that’s the stuff your niece is made 
of, I wonder what idee you had of bringing her 
out here? A nice help she’ll be,” were the first 
words that saluted her ears as she came to her 
senses and found herself lying on a wooden set- 


tle, upon a heap of children’s clothes, boots, 


hats and all. 

“O, where amI? Take me away! Let me go 
home in the morning,” she said, in a broken 
voice. 

“Wal, we can’t keep ye here against your 
will,” said the man, and his voice sounded far 
off. 

“I’m sure, long’s you’ve got to live out, you 
mizht’s well live with yer relations,” said the 
woman, gruffly. 

“I—got to live out? Who, pray, do you take 


| me for?” cried Alice. 


“Who do I take you for? Why, Nabby Ar- 
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squalid children, the slovenly tencment, and 
pitied “Niece” Nabby from the bottom of her 
heart. 

—___+o. 
THE CANARY AT CHURCH. 


They were singing good old London, 
As the evening, cool and sweet, 

Drifted with purple shadows 
Adown the city street. 





And now through tender silence 
The thrilling tlute-notes rang, 
And sweet as angels’ voices 
The rare old tune they sang. 


When sudden, lo! appearing 
On carving quaint and old, 

Like fair estray from heaven, 
Fluttered a speck of gold. 


On to the lectern flying, 
Up to the bishop’s chair, 

With clear notes soaring, chanting 
His wondrous vespers there. 


Full rolled the singing voices; 
Yet sweeter, richer, higher, 
God’s silver-throated chorister 
Outsang the trained choir. 


es 








moments he had regained his poise, and half 
blamed himself for this exhibition of feeling, 

He stayed with her until she grew sleepy, and 
the watchers came; and Winifred never knew 
until that night just how dear she was to her 
father. 

That knowledge, she once said, long years 
afterward, was worth a broken arm. 

Quict, stately little Foxton had its nine days’ 
wonder. The burglary, the somnambulism, the 
broken arm of the professor’s daughter, set the 
quietest tongues in rapid motion, and for the 
gossips, what a sweet nut this was to crack! 
They did it thoroughly. Poor Winifred, lying 
in her darkened chamber, was quite the lion of 
the day; but of course one always must pay the 
penalty of being a lion. 

The doctor’s version of the whole matter was 
everywhere accepted without a question. Even 
Donald began to doubt the evidence of his own 
senses when he found that it contlicted with the 
opinion of his betters. At first, when told by 
Gretchen that Winifred had walked to the sta- 





| nold, an orphan; a poor girl, poor as any of us, 


|and my namc is not Nabby; I never was called 


| in a sharp voice. 


| carriage stood in front of the house, and on the 


| first words he spoke sent the blood back to the 


For the Companion. 

WINIFRED; CROWELL WAITE’S 
FRIEND. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 

In TWELVE CHapTers.—CuapP. XI. 
Gretchen’s wish was granted. To everybody’s 
surprise, Prof. Fairbanks did arrive home that 
night. He had started a couple of days earlier 
than he at first anticipated. 

The doctor’s telegram had missed him; thcre- 
fore in total ignorance of every thing that had 
happened to his daughter, he crossed the thresh- | 
old, expecting the swift, girlish figure, and the} 
sweet face, radiant with glad surprise, would 
rush out to meet him. 

Instead of which, he encountered the-old doc- 
tor’s square, thick-set figure, and the round, 
Roman head, with its thin cross of gray hair as 
it came down the stairs. 

“Has any thing happened, doctor?” and the 
strong man’s heart stood still with a sudden 
dread. 

“Ah, my dear professor, we didn’t look for 
you to-night. Nothing has happened that we 
sha’n’t get smoothly over in time. Didn’t you 
get my telegram?” 

“Telegram! No. Is it my Winifred?” 

“Yes, itis the child this time. But there is| 
nothing fatal nor dangerous; I give you my word } 
for that.” 

It was the word of a man who could be trusted. 
The professor drew his breath once. He was 
tired and worn enough as he followed the doctor 
into the library; but he forgot all that now; for- 
got even the hungry traveller’s supper, which 
Gretchen set herself busily to provide, while he 
listened to the doctor’s account of the strange 
circumstances connected with his daughter’s in- 
jury. 

It did not occur,to the professor to question 
the docter’s theory of somnambulism; in fact, it 
afforded the only probable solution of the mat- 
ter. He would have gone at once to Winifred’s 
room, but the discreet physician prevented him. 

“Not till you have taken some refreshment 
after your long journey,” said he. ‘Her mind is 
in a preternaturally active state, and she will 
readily observe any signs of agitation or excite- 
ment in others, while it is very important that 
she should be soothed and quicted, not stimu- 
lated. For this reason, make as little allusion 
as possible to the occurrences of last night.” 

“You are right,” answered Prof. Fairbanks; 
“so, if you please, we will adjourn to the dining- 
room. You, also, must be in need of refresh- 
ment as well as J,” 

“My poor little girl!’ It was all the professor 
could say when at last he went up to his daugh- 
ter’s room. 

“O papa,Iam so glad you arecome! Gretchen 
never told me until 2 few moments ago.” 

“How does my little girl feel now?” 

“O, not very badly. My arm is painful some- 
times, but it will be well in a little while, you 
know. Has the doctor told you?” the last ques- 
tion in a timid, doubtful tone. 

“Yes, I know all.”’ 

“And you are not angry with me, papa?” 

“Angry! O, my Winifred!” 

His hand kept for a few moments smoothing 
the glossy masses of hair on the pillow. Sud- 
denly the man broke out with a mixture of pas- 
sionate grief and gladness such as Winifred had 
never seen before in her dignified, reticent father. 
“O, my child, thank God it was no worse! If 
those villains had killed you, my Winifred, I, too, 
must have diced!” and she felt his hot tears on 
her face. 

She pulled his face down to her own. ‘Why, 


I guess, since yer mother died.” 
“But my mother is not dead,” said Alice, 
springing up; “there must be some mistake; 


Nabby. Iam Alice Arnold. My father keeps a 
country store in Grafton, and he came with me 
as far as New York, to buy goods.” 

“The land o’ marey!” exclaimed Mrs. Arnold, 


“Well, thisis a fix! ’Taint Nabby, arter all!” 
said the masculine Arnold, his wiry frame col- 
lapsing. 

At that moment there was a loud rap, at 
sound of which the commotion of voices and the 
quarrels and sports of the children suddenly 
ceased. 

Mr. Arnold went to the door. 





| 


A handsome 


rude door-step a gentleman was standing. The 
poor girl’s heart and the tears to her eyes. 

“A young lady came up from New York by 
the last train, and I think she has got in the 
wrong house. I understood she came here.” 

“Wal, yes; you sce I thought ’twas niece Nab- 
by, though little Nab used to be a humly little 
thing, and this one kinder ’stonished me. I’m 
sure we humbly ax pardon, both on us. But it 
seems "twas down to the square’s you was 
booked for,’ he added, turning to the trembling 
girl, who adjusted her travelling dress as hur- 
riedly and as comfortably as was possible under 
the circumstances; and with a thankful word of 
farewell to the wretched cabin and its inmates, 
hastened out to be received by the real uncle, a 
man to whom her heart yearned at once, because 
he was so like her father. 

“My poor child!” he said, as he received her, 
half laughing at the incongruity of the scene, “I 
am very sorry this has happened, and that you 
should have been housed in this miserable way. 
Unfortunately, when I was on the road, one of 
my horses went lame, and I was obliged to have 
his shoe attended to; but I walked on to make 
sure of mecting you, only to arrive some mo- 
ments after the train had gone. 

“T never thought of this namesake of mince, 
} —who, by the way, is no relative,—until after a 

long search in all the rooms at thestation. The 
station-master happened to speak of selling 
some hay to old Ben Arnold; then I found an- 
} other person who described your appearance, 
and said you had gone in that forlorn old cart 
off to Hooper’s ITill 

“Though he said Ben spoke of expecting a 
niece, I felt sure it was you he had spirited off 
in such splendid style. So as soon as my horse 
had been attended to, came up here. We shall 
have a good many hearty laughs over this ad- 
venture, I am sure.”’ 

Alice was almost too weak and sore from her re- 
cent trial to join in his mirth just then, but often 
afterward, when at home in her uncle’s spacious 
house, surrounded by refined and intelligent 
people, she rehearsed her experience among 
the “Hooper Hillers,’’ as her cousins called the 
Arnolds of that ilk, assuring them that she 
should have set off for home as early as possible 
in the morning if her uncle had not rescued her 
that night. i 

It was true that Ben Arnold, of the Hill, had 
a brother John, a shiftless fellow like himself, 
who had managed to keep a home until the 
death of his wife. 

One of the cousins came in to the parlor one 
day, declaring that she had just seen Nabby. 
“And O, my dear Alice, such a frizht! red hair, 
freckles, squint eyes; the idea of that man sup- 











tion while fast asleep, he exclaimed,— 

“That’s a likely story!’ 

“Likely or not, it’s true,” replied Gretchen, 
sharply, “and if I was you, I wouldn’t set myself 
up to be wiser than the doctor, and the professor, 
and all.” 

“Do they say so?” 

“That they do, and so does everybody else 
that knows any thing.” 

“What does the young mistress say herself?” 
asked Donald. 

“She don’t say much about it. ’Taint likely 
she remembers much that happened before she 
woke up; they never do; but in course she be- 
lieves what her papa tells her.”’ 

“In course,” said Donald, rubbing his nose 
thoughtfully. Then, after 2 moment’s silence, 
he asked,— 

“Do folks sleep with their eyes open?” 

“Them that walks does. They can find their 
way anywhere,” said Gretchen, who supposed 
that the question was intended to cast doubt 
upon her statement. “TI had a sister that was a 
walker, and her eyes was always wide open and 
set in her head. It’s like seeing the dead walk. 
I tell you it used to make my flesh creep.” 

“Then maybe she was asleep,” said Donald, 
in whose dull brain things were getting more 
and more muddled. 

“Did’nt I tell you she was, to begin with?” 
said Gretchen; ‘but some folks are wisc—in 
their own conceits.”’ 

Donald had been on the point of telling all he 

knew to Gretchen, but it amounted to no more 
than had been fold already by Winifred; to less, 
in fact, for he had neither seen the pistol fired 
nor the faces of the men. 
His testimony would be worthless, and there 
fore the best thing he could do would be to keep 
his promise to his young mistress, and perhaps 
shicld himself from blame. Having reached 
this conclusion, he lighted his pipe and smoked 
it out in silence. 

Meanwhile every effort was made to discover 
the perpetrators of the deed, but in vain. They 
were tracked to Bear Lake Tavern, but from the 
hour they disappeared on the midnight train, 
every clue to the criminals was lost. 

Nobody, however, connected the ruffians wit 
the young student. His interviews with Rogers 
had been almost wholly in the evening, the lat- 
ter seeking to avoid observation; and it was not 
in accordance with the plot that archvillain 
had Jaid, to be associated in the town’s-pcople’s 
minds with Crowell Waite. 

The boy himself all this time was having his 
own thoughts and feelings, which, if morally 
wholesome, were not altogether pleasant. In- 
deed, he was never to be the same arrogant, 
headstrong, conceited boy he had been. He had 
a conscience, if it had been dormant, and he had 
honor and generosity, which you must have 
found out long ago. These all were now awake, 
and striving to take the helm of his passionate 
nature. 

This self-esteem and belief in himself had had 
a terrible shock from the hour in which the vik 
lany of Rogers had been unmasked to him. He 
felt that he owed his salvation to Winifred Fait 
banks. Stupefied by drink as he had becn on 
that fearful night, yet her pathetic, reproachful 
face, as he had turned to look on it from the cat 
platform, remained in his memory and haunted 
him continually. 

He fully accepted the doctor’s theory with ad 
gard to Winifred, which was thorouzhly dis- 
cussed in his presence by the young Maxwells, 
and believed as fully as they did that she had 
taken her midnight walk in a somnambulic 


There was a confused sense of being surround: | posing that you could by any possibility have 





ed by 2 dozen elamorous children, of seeing a been transformed from such an object!” 


room littered und unseemly, of hearing the siz- | 
alc and smelling the odor of frying ham, and | scription, thought of the woman, the brood of 


Alice, however, though she laughed at the de- 


papa, do you really love me so much as that?” 
“Just so much, my child. 
knew.” 





I thought you 


She kissed him all over his face. In a few! 


state, which he had no doubt anxiety on his 
account had produced. 

Then there was that broken arm! With what 
stings of conscience the boy thought of it, night 
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and day. Sometimes when he heard that dark 
decd discussed, as indeed he was compelled to 
every day, though this was slow torture, it 
seemed to him that he must spring up and shout 
out desperately,— 

“Look atme! Jam one of that company of 
villains! It was J that did it—I who broke her 
arm when she had risked her very life to 
save me!” 

Indeed, there was at times a hunted glare in 
the boy’s eyes which might almost have alarmed 
his friends for his reason. 

When the President came home and learned 
of the burglary, he made no great stir over it, 
though the loss of the bonds was not a light one 
toa man of his limited means. 

“We shall have to be dismally economical for 
the next year,” said Saidie, with a sigh. “I had 
just set my heart on a black’silk this fall, and 
now I must give it up; for how can I ask papa 
for money when those men have robbed him of 
so much ?” 

“And I must put my ‘old hundred’ of an 
overcoat through another winter. Wouldn’t I 
like to get hold of one of those fellows!’ ex- 
daimed Phil, with a flash of wrath. 

Poor Crowell! Can you imagine a little of all 
he suffered under this talk? For, although he 
was innocent of the crime as you or I, he still 
was perfectly conscious that he was the abettor 
of it. 

He could not sleep; he lost his appetite; he 
wandered off by himself more or less. He felt, 
with the burden of that dreadful secret on his 
soul, like some marked, foul thing among his 
fellow-students. 

What place had he with innocent, happy boys 
and girls? Better go and burrow ‘“‘in a cave, 
among lizards, and bats, and vile, crawling 
things,”’ he told himself. 

There was but one path out of all this long 
misery, and that led through an honest confes- 
sion. “Yet I would rather die than confess,” he 
said a dozen times a day. “Yes, 1am sure I 
would rather die!” 

“No matter if you had,” said conscience, 
speaking in her serene, solemn tones. “You 
cannot die until God calls; but this other, harder 
thing, you can and must do!” 

Meanwhile, Winifred was slowly recovering. 
The Maxwells brought, on the whole, good ac- 
counts of her daily progress. 

She was not allowed to see company, and if 
she had been Crowell Waite could not have 
brought himself to look into her pale face, and 
those reat shining eyes, and think of the trou- 
ble he had wrought. 

He went over to the door every day with in- 
quiries, carrying bouquets, which he walked two 
miles to the greenhouse to get, but never asked 
to see the small patient for whom he left them. 

Gretchen was kinder to him than ever, remem- 
bering his frantic burst of grief the night he had 
learned of Winifred’s illness. She had related 
the whole circumstances to the professor, who 
had been not a little touched at this proof of the 
boy’s friendship for his darling. 

By this time Gretchen would have readily lent 
her agency to bringing the boy into the sick 
chamber for a bricf visit, but he never asked to 
be admitted there. 

The good-natured German girl cossetted the 
youth with all kinds of delicacies, but he seemed 
to have lost his boy’s relish for these things; and 
his eyes had grown hollow, and stared at you 
“like a spirit’s,” as Gretchen told her yonng 
mistress. 

Winifred asked after Crowell every day, but 
Rever once suggested to Gretchen that he could 
come up stairs to see her. 

At last, one day, she was able to come down 
into the little library, and it was so pleasant to 
set into the world once more, she said “that 
she was in no hurry to go back to her cage.” 

So her father, being called out, left her in the 
library before his warm grate-fire, in the big 
arm-chair, which seemed almost to swallow up 
the small fizure. 


Winifred felt very happy sitting there, mak- 
ing pictures ont of the live coals and listen- 
ing to the soft tick, tick of the old clock outside, 
ticking away her youth, as it had ticked away 
the flush and bloom of so many other lives into 
the frosts and December. 


While she was meditating thus, the library 
door opencd suddenly, and there, on the thresh- 
old, stood Crowell Waite. 

“[ thought ’'d give you two a nice surprise,” 
sail Gretchen, vastly enjoying the denouement 
of her plot. “There, now! How do you like it?” 

“I like it very much, Gretchen,” answered 
Winifred, her face speaking, too. “Won’t you 
come in, Crowell ?” : 

Of course there was nothing else to do now, 
no matter how glad he would have becn to rush 
way from that bright, welcoming face, 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


He came in, and she gave him her well hand; 
and when he asked her how she was, she an- 
swered, in her old, bright way, “I am ever and 
ever so much better, thank you!” 

“T can’t tell you how glad I am to hear that,’ 
he replied, “and a little smile, which seemed just 
the ghost of the old merry one, came about his 
lips; and he sat down on an ottoman by the fire. 

“T have been very sorry for you,” he began 
in a moment, and then his lips twitched, and he 
could get no farther. 

“IT know you have. There is no need that you 
should tell mé. But the doctor says my arm can 
be taken out of the splints in a few days, and 
that before long it will be as sound as ever.” 

She could not be half so glad as he was when 
she told him this; yet, sitting there, with her 
sweet face looking down on him from the hollow 
of the big chair, a sudden horror seized him. 

“O Winifred, if it had killed you!” he groaned. 

“But it didn’t, you see. There’s the differ- 
ence,” she said, with a little nervous laugh. 

“Do you remember much about that night?” 

Crowell did not mean to ask the question, It 
seemed to come out of his lips of its own accord. 

“O, yes,” in the quietest way. ‘I remember 
all about it.” 

I have told you that at bottom of Crowell 
Waite’s impulsive, wayward nature lay both 
honesty and truthfulness. Even under Rogers’ 
influence, though he might have been a great 
deal that was bad, he would not have become a 
coward and a sneak. 

It had been the weight of this miserable secret 
which had hunted and maddened him so long. 
It came out now, tearing its way through all 
fear, pride and dread of consequences, the in- 
nate sense of honor mastering every thing else. 

“Winifred, you will hate me forever, but I 
must tell you! I cannot keep it back if I die for 
speaking! It was I who fired the pistol!” 

Winifred leaned forward. There was no sock 
of horror on her pale face, only in her large, 
dark eyes a great, pity. She put her hand softly 
on the boy’s shoulder. 

“T knew it all the time,” she said. “I was not 
in the state the doctor thought I was.” 

“O Winifred!’ he cricd, starting to his feet. 

Conciuded next week. 


4 
>> 


HUMAN LIFE. 
After awhile—a busy brain 
Will rest from all its care and pain. 
After awhile—earthi’s rush will cease, 
And a wearied heart find sweet release, 
After awhile—a vanished face, 
An empty seat—a vacant place. 
After awhile—a man forgot— 
A crumbled headstone—unknown spot. 
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For theg@ompanion. 
OVERBOARD. 
By Prof. James De Mille. 


The schooner Squa/l, from Gloucester, was fish- 
ing on the banks of Newfoundland. Far and wide 
on every side the sea was covered with a dense veil 
of fog. Overhead the sky, was concealed, and 
through the thick mists that shrouded the sea noth- 
ing whatever was visible. 

The men on board were all at work. The lines 
were out, and every few minutes a struggling cod 
would swing up from the depths of the ocean and 
fall from the hook, gasping, into the cask where all 
were thrown. 

The schooner was lying-to, rocking upon the wa- 
ter, for though the sea was comparatively smooth, 
its undulations were sufficient to give considerable 
motion to the vessel. 

After a time the fish would no longer bite, and 
the skipper determined to seek another fishing 
ground. The sails were raised, and the schooner 
had reached the new grounds, when just as she was 
coming up to the wind, the main beam swung vio- 
lently, and striking one of the crew, knocked him 
into the water. 

A cry arose immediately, and in a moment all 
hands were at work launching the boat. The 
schooner wore round, and in the midst of the tu- 
mult, the captain flung overboard an empty chest 
that was near him. 

But the fog was so dense that they hesitated to 
launch the boat. Allon board strained their eyes in 
search of their lost companion. Not a vestige of 
him could be seen. Nothing was visible but the wa- 
ter, and the wall of fog a little distance off. They 
shouted, singly and together. They blew blasts on 
the fog-horn, After each shout or blast of the horn 
they all listened most attentively, hoping to hear 
some answering cry. In vain. 

Around them the fog gathered, and the schooner 
cruised fruitlessly about, until the crew became to- 
tally bewildered. 

Still they hoped against hope, nor was one of them 
willing to give up the search. Through all that day 
they remained on the look-out. Fishing, for the 
time, was given up. There was still a forlorn chance 
that, somehow, the lost man might have contrived to 
keep afloat, and the crew peered anxiously through 
the fog as though they expected to see him emerge 
from behind that opaque wall which environed 
them; and still they listened as though they ex- 
| pected to hear his familiar voice. 
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At length all hope left them. 
“He must have gone down at once,” said one. 
“But he could swim,” said another. 
“The skipper threw over the chest. 
have caught that and floated away.” 

“No; it was out of his reach altogether.” 

“My opinion is that he was stunned by the blow | 
of the boom, and sank at once.” 

“No. Isaw him struggling for as much as a min- 
ute.” 

“Where did the boom strike him?” 

“On the head.” 

“No, it was the shoulder.” 

“It wasn’t; it was on his back. I was looking at 
him.” 

“Well, poor fellow, he’s goue now; and there’s an 
end of him.” 

“Yes; even if he did get the chest, he’s done for.” 

“The stream will carry him ever so far to the 
north.” 





He might 


These rough hearts mourned with sincere sorrow 
over their missing shipmate. He was a favorite with 
them all, and his loss threw a gloom over the whole 
crew. From that time the men fished with but 
meagre merriment, until, with a full complement of 
fish, they set sail for Gloucester. 

On entering the harbor, all began anxiously to 
consider how they should best break the tidings of 
their shipmate’s death to his friends. He wasamar- 
ried man. They all felt for the widow. They drew 
up a subscription, to which each one contributed 
liberally, and all agreed to do what they could ashore 
for the benefit of the bereaved family. 

After some debate it was decided that the brerking 
of the mournful tidings should be done by the mate. 
He reluctantly agreed to undertake it, but insisted 
that the rest of the crew should go with him to help 
him through. 

“You see,’”’ said he, “she’H see us all coming, and 
she’ll see he isn’t with us, and it'll kind o’ prepare 
her.” 

As soon as possible after landing they took up 
their line of march to the cottage of the lost sailor. 
It was a little distance out of town. The mate knew 
where it was, and led the way. 

At length they came within sight of it. 

In front of the house they saw a man working at a 
window, and were struck with his resemblance to the 
deceased. 

“It must be his brother,” said the mate, 

As the crew approached, the man turned. On see- 
ing them, he started, and looked an instant, and 
then he hurried toward them. The men stopped, 
stared, and some of them fell back behind the 
others. 

“It’s the dead man!” cried the mate, in terror. 

In a few moments the ‘dead man” was among 
them, wringing them by the hand, asking a thousand 
questions, and altogether behaving himself in so 
natural a manner that his comrades were quite reas- 
sured, though as much astonished as ever. They 
saw that he was not dead, but actually a living man. 

His story was soon told. 

Before the schooner wore round he had drifted 
off from her entirely. Fortunately, a little later, a 
box floated within his reach, and he was able to 
seize it, 

Clinging to this, he supported himself for hours, 
and all that time saw nothing of the schooner, 
and heard nothing, which showed that she must 
have sought him in a far different direction from the 
true one, 

At length he came upon another schooner lying 
to and fishing. He was taken on board without dif- 
ficulty. This schooner was almost loaded, and ina 
day or two they set sail for home, where he arrived 
nearly a fortnight before his own ship. 





AN ADVENTUROUS LIFE. 

In these days there are a large number of favorite 
writers for youth, but when the fathers of the present 
generation were boys there was really but one, and 
that was Capt. Marryat. There were no books to be 
compared with ‘‘Masterman Ready” aud ‘‘Midship- 
man Easy” in their day. 

Their remarkable author (who had no less than 
fourteen brothers and sisters) was born in 1792, and 
died in 1848. He had, when quite young, an eager 
desire for the sea, and at the age of fourteen was 
appointed midshipman under Capt. Lord Cochrane. 

The story of Marryat’s life at sea is itself a ro- 
mauce. His ship had hardly left port before it came 
near being wrecked, the order having been given by 
the admiral to set sail, before it was ready, and while 
every thing was yet in confusion. The ship dashed 
on the rocks, but wonderfully escaped with but little 
injury. 

When but fifteen, Marryat was one of a party ap- 
pointed by Lord Cochrane to cut out a vessel from 
the Bay of Arcasson, where it had taken refuge un- 
der a battery. The crew of the boat experienced se- 
rious loss of life in gaining the deck of the enemy’s 
ship. The lieutenant in command was shot dead, 
and Marryat, being knocked down by his corpse, was 
trampled on and supposed to be killed. 

To quote his own words: “I had no time to disen- 
gage myself before I was trampled on and nearly suf- 
focated by the pressure of my shipmates, who, burn- 
ing to gain the prize, or to avenge our fall, rushed 
on with the most undaunted bravery. 

“TI was supposed to be dead and treated accordingly. 
There I lay, fainting with the pressure and nearly 
suffocated with the blood of my brave leader, on 
whose breast my face rested, with my hands crossed 
over the back of my head, to save my skull, if possi- 
ble, from the heels of my friends and the swords of 
jmy encmies, and I could not help thinking I was 





Such was the conclusion to which they all came. | 


just as well where I was, and that a move might not 
be for the better. 

“About eight minutes decided the affair, though it 
certainly did seem tome muchlonger. Before it was 
over I had fainted, and when I regained my senses, 
the vessel was under way and out of gun-shot of the 
batteries.” 

Marryat afterward distinguished himself on sev- 
eral occasions by great bravery. Once in a tremen- 
dous storm the ship was thrown on its side, or beam- 
ends, and it was necessary to cut away part of the 
masts and rigging. Marryat was the only man who 
volunteered to do this. When it was done the ship 
righted and they were safe. This, he said, was the 
proudest moment of his life. 

On another occasion his self-pride was greatly 
wounded, When captain of the Zerne, he was once 
capsized in a small boat that had held only himself, 
a midshipman and an old boat-woman, who could 
swim like a fish. Upon rising to the surface of the 
water, he found himself clutched by this lady and 
needlessly borne up above the waves. 

“Go to the boy,” he cried; ‘go to the boy. He 
can’t swim.” 

“Go to the boy,” she scornfully echoed; “what! 
hold up a midshipman when I can save the life of a 
captain! NotI, indeed.’ Nor could he induce her 
to give him up. 

Marryat did not commence writing sca-novels till 
he was thirty-seven, but afterward he composed 
very rapidly, publishing three books in one year. 
His handwriting was so minute that the compositor 
gave up the task of deciphering in despair. The 
copyist, too, was obliged to stick a pin at the place 
where he left off, to insure his finding it again when 
he resumed his task. 

The captain had some peculiar tastes. He hung 
his rooms with the skins of wild beasts, which were 
neither clean nor fragrant, and the skin of a lion 
served as a cloth for the table on which he wrote, 


~~ 


HOW I CAUGHT A SUN-FISH. 


No doubt most of our readers have seen the ordi- 
nary sun-fish that is found in the summer in most of 
the harbors on our coast; but that which is found on 
the west coast of Ireland is a very different kind of 
fish. It is, in fact, a species of shark, measuring 
from twenty to fifty feet in length. Itis valued for 
its enormous liver, all of which boils down to oil,— 
one liver sometimes yielding as much asa hundred 
gallons. 

The animal “‘basks” near the surface of the water, 
and its back-fin may be scen for miles in calm weath- 
er, as it stands about three feet above the water. It 
is killed, like a whale, with a harpoon. 

It was for such sun-fishing as this that my friend 
invited me to join his party, and try my hand for the 
first time at harpooning. 

“Remember,” he said, “that the fish has but one 
bone,—the backbone—which is about twelve inches 
thick. The great object is so to strike the fish that 
when the harpoon opens it will hook under the bone; 
if not, the flesh is so soft and tender that it may draw 
out. You must be perfectly cool; if you cannot be 
80, be as cool as you can. Remember, there is no 
hurry. The fish does not care a straw for the boat, 
which is not half his size. 

“About two feet beneath the back-fin you will see 
a whitish streak along his side; strike him there and 
downwards. Do it with a will, and the instant you 
feel him plunge from you, seize the hatchet and hold 
it poised over the rope that will then be flying out; 
if it kinks, cut it for your life!’ 

As we came near the fish, I stood in the bow of the 
boat, holding the long ash handle of the harpoon as 
aman holds a leaping-pole. I tried to be “as cool as 
I could,” but not with much success. 

I felt my breath come and go, and my nerves tin- 
gle. When I saw the huge, light brown mass before 
me, more like a rock than a fish, I suffered almost an 
agony of excitement. I noticed the whitish streak, 
and just as we arrived within three feet, I plunged 
the harpoon into it with all my might. 

I felt it go in as if it were going through a mass of 
butter; and before he sank I gave the handle another 
shove that sent it in a couple of feet farther. All 
this took place in an instant; then, with a fierce 
plunge, he disappeared—whir-r-r-r-r, went the rope 
through the notch. I seized the hatchet and “stood 
by.” Presently the notch began to smoke; then 
water was thrown upon it from time to time. 

The fish went straight to the bottom, to roll himself 
in about fifty fathoms of water. For about half an 
hour after the rope had ceased to run out, we were 
stationary; then we began to move to the north. 
west. After three hours we began our hard work, 
though it is called “playing” the fish. 

We all pulled on the rope, and would get a good 
deal of it in, when the fish would suddenly take a fit 
and go off with arush, the rope whizzing through 
our hands. 

Again we would haul in, the men meanwhile tell- 
ing stories. One named Tom was the wit of the par- 
ty, but I noticed he took but a small share of the 
hard work. He carelessly allowed some of the rope 
to get under him, when the fish suddenly made a 
rush, away went the rope, and with it a large piece 
of the seat of Tom’s white flannel trousers, while he 
jumped up with a shout that sent the men almost 
into convulsions of laughter. 

The rest of the day Tom worked on his knees, say- 
ing that he was tired of sitting for so long a time. 

After some hours of this kind of work, our hands 
were so frayed by the rope that they were bleeding. 
The weather, too, was getting rough, and things be- 
gan to look serious. We had some thoughts of 
abandoning our ‘‘catch.” 











At last we succeeded in drawing the fish up to the 
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surface, and I plunged another harpoon into his 
back till the iron was completely buried. Away he 
went, like a flash of lightuing, apparently as fresh as 
ever. As the rope flew through our bleeding hands, 
we looked at each other in blank despair, 

Suddenly the speed slackened. Hurrah! the fish 
had stopped. Again we hauled, and brought him 
up to the stern of the boat. Then we struck him 
with pikes and sword, he, meantime, lashing the 
water with his ponderous tail, one blow of which 
would have crushed our boat. 

He died at last, and we gave three cheers of tri- 
umph at our success in killing the monster. But our 
work was not yet over. We had to draw a noose 
over his gills and tow him to shore—no easy task in 
a rough sea. 

The fish was at length laid on the beach, where, 
when the tide left him, I had the pleasure of hearing 
that he was the largest ever killed in that neighbor- 
hood, measuring forty-two feet in length and eigh- 
teen in girth. 


oo —-—_-—— 


MY RIDE IN A PULK. 





I had travelled through Norway, and arrived 
aut Hammerfest, said to be the most northerly 
town in the world, and had determined not to 
return home without seeing something of Lap- 
land. The cold at Hammerfest is not intense. 
The waters of its harbor never freeze, This is 
because the temperature of the locality is mod- 
erated by the influence of the gulf-stream, 

If it were not that the sun forgets to shine on 
it about three months in the year, and that the 
town is pervaded by a strong odor of stale fish, 
it would not be an unpleasant place of resi- 
dence. 

The winter twilight had already begun when 
we were there, but the longer the nights the 
more time for social enjoyments, for which the 
inhabitants seem to be always ready, 

With my compagnon de voyage, T ealled upon 
the British consul, who resided in the town, and 
presented a letter of introduction. By his good 
offices we had no trouble in perfecting our ar- 
rangements for the intended tour, and one pleas- 
ant morning about a week after our arrival at 
Ilammerfest, we found ourselves on board a 
little coastins steamer bound for Bosekop, a vil- 
lage at the bottom of the Alten Fiord, where our 
reindeer were to meet us. 

There we found the deer and pulks, in charge 
of two guides, or, as they are called, varpuusses. 
And queer looking little pysess they were. Their 
heizht was only sixty-two inches. They were 
squat in figure, and looked as if they had been 
squeezed out broad, and kept from growing by 
weights on their heads. 

Their costume was well adapted to withstand 
the rigor of the climate, and was similar to that 
which they at once assisted us to puton. The 
Lapps, when once dressed for the winter, seldom 
undress before the warmth of spring makes 
lizhter clothing necessary. First the less are 
thrust into long leggings of reindeer skin, that 
reach from the ankle up to the thigh. Then the 
feet are covered with woollen stockings and in- 
serted in bars of reindeer skin, made something 
like boots, and stuffed with soft grass. The bot- 
toms of the leggings are then drawn over the 
boots and tied round the ankles to keep out the 
snow, 

Over all is placed the pesk—a sort of outside 
shirt mide also of reindeer skin, and reaching 
to the knees, 
a belt. 


This is bound round the waist by 
The hinds are doubly protected, rein- 
deer mittens being drawn over a warm pair of 
woollen gloves and fastened round the wrists. 
The skins are worn with the hair outside. 

The head is surmounted by a tall, thickly- 
prddel cap, so larze as to be drawn down over 
theears, Thus equipped, all we had to do was 
to keep a sharp look-ont for our noses, and we 
coll defy Jack Frost even in his 
hom*. 

It was a rouch-looking herd of deer that had 
been broweht for our conveyance; grizzlv old fel- 
lows they were, with horns four or five feet 
long, covered with moss. 


northern 


The one who was to 
drar mv pulk was a veteran, whose moss-cov- 
ered antlers were quite formidable. 


aleft car serves as reins and whip 





him with the conciliatory words, “Ab, my fine 
fellow,” and patted his sleck side. He thrust his 
nose forward until his long horns rested on his 
back, and seemed to like it. 

Encouraged by this, I stepped in front or him 
and stroked his head. He looked at me a see- 
ond, and then without even a wink by way of 
warning, he brought down his hatchet-like horn, 
with sledge-hammer force, upon my head. It 
may have been intended as an affectionate re- 
sponse to my good-natured advances. Perhaps 
it was a joke, At any rate, I did not stop be- 
fore his nose Jong enouzh to ascertain his mo- 
tives. Fortunately my cap was padded with six 
inches of cider down, or he might have termi- 
nated our acquaintance forever, 

The pulk in which I rode was shaped some- 
what like a small flat-bottomed canoe, with a 
square stern, against which to rest the back. It 
was drawn by a single rope of reindeer skin, fas- 
tened to the prow. This rope passed between 
the deer’s legs and was tied to a leather band 
around its neck. There were no shafts. Conse- 
quently in going down hill, with nothing to hold 
the vehicle back, it was almost impossible to 
prevent its getting mixed up with the animal's 
heels. 

This is the only great danger in connection 
with pulking It is not pleasant to feel in con- 
stant apprehension of having the hoofs of a 
deer planted full in one’s stomach, or face, or 
when a hill is quite steep, to be landed, pulk and 
all, upen the animal’s back, and in rolling off, 
drop wrong side uppermost in the snow. The 
expert, in descending a hill, carries his legs over 
the side of the pulk, and uses them as a drag. 

A sinzle rope tied in a knot behind the deer’s 
The art of 
driving is to keep this rope on the animal’s right 
side. To stop the deer the rein must be swung 
to the left side, and the animal pulled round, 

When vreater speed is wanted the deer is 
struck upon the right flank with the rein, The 
result, like a woman’s moods, is « matter of un- 
certainty. Perhaps the deer will go faster 
Possibly he may turn furiously round and make 
a charge upon the driver, and send him and the 
pulk flying. In such cases under the pulk is the 
safest place. The deer will tear up the snow 
with horns and feet for a few seconds, and then 
commence searching for his favorite food. 
Alter this the driver may crawl from his hiding- 
place, turn over his pulk, get into it and start 
again as if nothing had happened. The reindeer 
is a forgiving animal! 
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I must confess that with some very definite ap- 
prehensions T looked forward to our start. As, 
of course, I was not considered capable of driv- 
ing, the sleck animal who had lately given me 
so friendly a salute was fastened to the back of 
the pulk in front by a rope tied to his horns, 
When the baggage puw/ks started he was stand- 
ing alongside of my pulk with his tail where his 
nose ought to have been. There was no possi- 
hility of overlooking a sharp gleam in his eye. 
I hoped it might be enly pleasant animal ex- 
citement, But the instant he fele the jerk of 
the cord upon his horns he made a tremendous 
bound, that sent both pulk and its contents fly- 
ing through the air as thouch driven by a mor- 
tar. Twas shot into a snowdrift. 

The deer that was fastened to the stern of my 
pulk followed, and amused itself by playing a 
tattoo upon mv back with its hoofs, which luck- 
ily were too soft to hurt; my friend fared rather 
worse, one of the deer having introduced himself 
by plinting a hoof in his face. Neither of us, 
however, were much injured. 

Varpuns Ole, one of the cuides, soon brought 
the animals to subjection, and laughing and 
packing us into our pulks again, he once more 
gave the siznal to stort. This time we managed 
to stick to our vehicles, and went on ata great 
pace In the first quarter of a mile we had sev- 
eral upsets, but by degrees we learned the peen- 
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Wishing to secure his good-will, I approached | them, and when we tipped over, pushed our- 





| peror would have thought he was doing God 
iliar motions of the pulk, adapted ourselves to| service in putting to death any one who dared 


selves quickly up again with our arms. 

I will, in the next week’s paper, give some ac- 
count of a few of the objects of interest I saw in 
Lapland. 


+o 


PARTED. 


And over all there hung a round, full moon, 
And underneath the stream in silence sped, 
Its silvered ripples sliding past full soon, 
— _— pressed behind; these born, those 
ead. 





Then all were changing, e’en that silvered ball 
Of peaceful light, too calm, almost? to shine, 

Moved, and reluctant there amongst them all, 
As they on their ways, must I pass on mine. 


If all is changing, may thy troubles change! 
If light be shining, may it shine on thee! 
If peace descending, may it spread its range, 
And flood thy soul, and raising, set it free. 
Mrs. Knox. 
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A NEW MOON, 

People often live next door to each other with- 
out making an acquaintance, so the object in 
the sky nearest to our earth has been quite a 
stranger to us till within a comparatively brief 
period. It is astonishing how little we have 
known about the moon. Lord Ross’s giant tele- 
scope has at last brought us nearer together. 

As is sometimes the case with neighbors, we 
have now found out that the moon is not, as we 
have long thought, cold toward us. It has a 
really warm regard for us. It only turns one 
side to us, but that side is not chilly as an icicle. 
It is hotter than boiling water. 

Other points have also been discovered as to 
the lunar shape and the appearance of its sur- 
face. Though, as we have said, the moon does 
not turn its other side squarely toward us, it bal- 
ances itself a little at one time to one side, at 
another to the other. Photographs have been 
taken of both these positions, and looked at 
through the stereoscope, they reveal the fact that 
the moon is not a sphere, but bulges out great- 
ly on the side turned toward our earth. 

This discovery has an important bearing on 
the question, whether the moon has or ever had 
un atmosphere? It proves that if there were 
an atmosphere, it would lic about the edge of 
the lunar disk, and would therefore be visible. 
It cannot be, as some have thought, all on the 
invisible part, not to speak of that strange theo- 
ry that the moon has swallowed all her air and 
water, and keeps it still inside of her. She 
therefore has no airy envelope or girdle at pres- 
ent, and the probability is, she never had any, 

The apparant volcanic craters on the lunar 
surface have long since been noticed, and now 
marks have also been seen as though a heavy 
rain had pelted the moon when it was soft, and 
left indellible impressions ‘thereon. The dif- 
ficulty in supposing voleanoes to have once been 
in operation is that they require water. And if 
there was once watcr, what has now become 
of it? : 

But a French astronomer has observed that 
similar ridges and holes are formed in molten 
metal when it is rapidly cooling, and he attrib- 
utes the lunar mountains and craters to the 
same cause. 

This agrees with the theory of the formation 
of our earth and the planets, generally adopted 
now. It is supposed that we were once a red-hot 
ball of matter, in a molten state, very much as 
the sun is at present. The moon was a red-hot 
lump, adhering to our side, which we did not 
find convenient. So we shot it off to a distance. 
Not content with this unmotherly treatment, we 
continued for some time after, while cooling 
toward her, to pelt her with fiery balls; and this 
is why the moon bulges out on the earthward 
side. All we sent clung to her and remain 
there still. 

The moon was, however, then red-hot herself, 
and could not complain. In cooling off, her sur- 
face rose up into mountains and sank down 
into valleys and basins like ours. Now she is 
kept warm like ourselves by the great sun. 
Having these new views of her condition and 
history, we look upon her with new interest, and 
regard her almost as ‘‘a new moon.” 





a oneeneree 
THE POPE AND THE EMPEROR. 
Every one who has studied the history of the | 

middle ages knows that the Popes of Rome, and | 
the Emperors of what was known as the Holy 
Roman Empire—which was really Germany— 
often disagreed and had little quarrels. On the 
whole, the Popes had the advantage of the Em- 
perors, though sometimes they found them not 
only shrewd, but rough antagonists, and very 
hard to deal with. 

These quarrels were between men of the same 
reliious belief; for the Emperors acknowledged 
the Popes as their spiritual fathers. Religions 
freedom was not allowed. Both Pope and Em- 
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to disbelieve what the church of Rome had de. 
clared to be truth. Nevertheless, the Pope could 
excommunicate the ‘Emperor who disobeyed; 
and excommunication was 2 terrible punishment 
in those days. At the same time, the Emperor 
could make very serious trouble for the Pope 
who interfered too greatly with his government, 
Each dreaded the power of the other, and neither 
dared to go so far that their quarrels could not 
be healed. 

Matters had changed somewhat before the 
Reformation; and one of the results of that ereat 
event was to bring about a close union anda 
more cordial agreement between German Em- 
perors and Roman Popes. Such differences as 
they had were quite unlike those of former days, 
With two or three exceptions, every Emperor, 
from Charles V. to Francis IL, that is, from the 
year 1500 to the bezinning of this century, was 
a faithful follower of Rome in religious matters, 
and in most matters of polities. 

From this harmony it might have been sup. 
posed that the old disputes would never be re. 
vived, especially as in 1804 there ceased to be 
German Emperors. It takes two to make a 
quarrel, and it would be difficult for a Pope to 
quarrel with a German Empcror when there 
was no such potentate! But the war between 
France and Prussia in 1871 resulted in the es- 
tablishment of another German Empire, differ- 
ent in territory and people, however, from that 
of the “Holy Roman Empire.” On the 18th oi 
Jan., 1871, William I, King of Prussia, was 
made Emperor of Germany; and he and the Pope 
have recently been engaged in a controversy 
that it is possible may become as bitter in spirit 
as if it were waged with the sword. 

The Pope has charged the Emperor with per- 
secuting his Catholic subjects, and says that the 
laws made against them are unjust. The Emperor 
replied in a dignified but rather warmly express- 
ed letter, that the obnoxious laws were neces- 
sary to protect his government from the attacks 
made upon it by the Catholics. Tis position is 
no doubt that which will commend itself to all 
Protestants, and yet it must be said, that while 
the German Catholies have been defiant in their 
manner, the laws passed by the Emperor’s gov- 
ernment are much more rigid, and restrict liber- 
ty much more than we in this country should be 
likely to endure without remonstrance. The 
papers state that the Pepe has prepared another 
letter in reply to the Emperor William, but it 
has not yet been published. 

It is worthy of mention in reference to this 
dispute that Prince von Bismarck has been re- 
stored to his old place as the chief of the Prus- 
sian ministry. He is also supposed to have a 
more pewerful influence in imperial affairs than 
ever before. As he is understood to be the lead 
er of that party of the Germans who are disposed 
to take the most active measures against the 
Catholics, we may look soon for something of 
more than usual interest from both Berlin and 
Rome. Whatever may be said on cither side, it 
is almost safe to assume that the real victory 
will at last be with Bismarck and the German 
Emperor. 
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GRECIAN OIL PAINTING. 

Take a small steel engraving or a lithograph, and 
wet it thoroughly with soft water, and when it is 
well soaked, paste the white edges to a wooden 
frame. When the paper is entirely dry, apply Gre 
cian varnish to the back of the engraving, rubbing 
it briskly over the surface with a medium-sized bris- 
tle-brush, until the paper is transparent, or nearly 
transparent. Then apply a light coat of the varnish 
to the front of the engraving. 

Set the picture away where it will be free from 
dust, and let it remain a few days, when you will no- 
tice, if you have applied the varni-h properly, that 
all the cloudy spots have disappeared. 

The Grecian varnish is made as follows: Three 
ounces of fir balsam, two ounces of fourth proof alco- 
hol (none but the very best will cut the balsam). 
Mix well, and add one ounce of purest spirits of tur- 
pentine. 

Provide yourself with a tube of each of the follow: 
ing oil colors: white, red, blue, green, yellow and 
brown; also a small camel’s-hair brush, and several 
brushes ef medium size. Tube paints are, generally, 
best adapted for use; but if too thick, thin with a lit 
tle linseed oil. 

Paint your picture by applying the colors to the 
back of the engraving, letting them strike through. 

It is hardly practical to give directions for forming 
different tints, but we will offer a few suggestions 
and let experience teach the rest. 

For flesh color, mix a little yellow and red with 
white. Lighten your green with yellow, and darken 
it with blue. Blue may be lightened with white, 
and red may be changed by adding yellow or white. 
The picture itself will give the necessary gradations 
of light and shade. 

After painting a few plain, simple pictures accord- 
ing to the foregoing instructions, you can add 10 
your stock of materials, and try your skill at color 
ing some fine mezzotint, or choice lithograph; and 
if yon are very careful and patient, you will have a 
painting equal to many of the chromos in the mark 
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et, especially if you have the artistic skill to touch | he said, “Very old. These are very ancient charac- 


| ters, used in China thousands of years ago, before 
When selecting an engraving, remember that the | the invention of those now employed. They mean 


up the front side with a few judicious strokes. 


thinner the paper on which the picture is printed, 
the better you will succeed, as it is hard to make the 
varnish strike through heavy plate paper, so that 
the picture will be pefectly transparent. 
perfect transparency of the engraving it is, of course, 
impossible to paint a picture in this style. 


Should white spots make their appearance in the | 


paper before painting, apply spirits of turpentine to 
the back of the picture. If they break out after 
painting, cover them up by applying paint on the 
front Saturate your paper thoroughly with the 
varnish and no white spots will ever appear. 








SENT FREE. 

The Companion will he sent FREE to January, 
1874, to all NEW SUBSCRIBERS sent us during 
the months of Novem'er and Deeember—com- 
mencins from the date the new name reaches 
the Publishers, 








A HIPPOPOTAMUS BABY. 

The female hippopatamus at the London Zoologi- 
eal Gardens has had three babies. The person who 
had charge of her did not know how the young ones 
ought to be reared, and consequently the first and 
second died. When the first young one was born he 
kept both it and the mother cut of the water. At 
first the mother seemed very fond of it, but gave it 
nofood. Afterward she became so excecdingly ill- 
tempered that the keeper took the baby away from 
her on the third day, and it died. 

When the second was born the keeper determined 
to take it away, and was about to do so, when the 
mother rushed into the water, breaking down the 
fence. The little one went in also, swam about and 
came out all right. But the old one was angry and 
trampled it so much that it died. 

When the third was born the keeper determined 
that no one should disturb the mother and taby in 
any way, but still he took care that they should be 
observed. Not half an hour after it was born it re- 
tired into the pond, its mother with it, and they 
both remained there three-quarters of an hour. He 
let no one see it, and this one was finally reared, al- 
though a Dutchman said that when a hippotamus 
was got to rear its young, he would go over to Eng- 
land to be hanged. 

It was discovered that for three months the young 
one took nourishment from its mother under water. 
It was never before known that a warm-blooded an- 
imal could remain under water so long as twenty 


minutes; but this the young hippopotamus coniinn- | 


ally did. One day it stayed so long in the pond that 
the men were convinced it was dead. But it was 
only asleep. Frequently afterward it was noticed to 
retire to its watery bed for a twenty minutes’ nap. 

Thereason why the baby hippopotami in England, 
Holland and France all died was, because they were 
allowed to be seen and disturbed by visitors. The 
mother has such affection for her young that in her 
anxiety to protect them. she rushes about wildly, 
carries them in her mouth, beats them against the 
bars, and tramples them until they die. When she 
is left to herself all goes well. 

——_+@.——___— 
DANGER FROM A COLD ROOM. 

Fresh air is good always, but it may be too cool 
forhalh. Ventilation is important, but it will not 
be safe to secure it by opening windows in winter. 
People may be over-zealous for an object, and push 
it to great extremes, as many think it unhealthy to 
sleep in 2 warm room in winter. 

Dr. Hall, of the Journal of Health, has remarkable 
good sense in his ideas of reform. Ile protests carn- 
estly against sleeping in cold rooms, or opening 
windows in chambers during the winter. One feels 
the change instantly on going from a warm room 
into the open air in winter, and but for vigorous ex- 
ercise, the whole system would receive a sudden 
shock from the great change. 

There is equal dangerin passing from warm sit- 
ting-rooms to cold chambers. The lungs have a 
temperature of ninety-eight degrees, and if they in- 
hale air all night at forty or thirty degrees, the resu't 
may be inflammation of the lungs, or pneumonia. 
Dr. Hall says, ‘It is safer to sleep ina bad air, with 
atemperature over fifty, than in a prre air witha 
temperature under forty. The bad air may sicken 
you, but cannot kill you; the cold aircan and does 
kill very often.” 

ee 
EMIGRATION FROM ASIA TO 
AMERICA, 

Dr. Plongeon, in a lecture before the New York 
Geographical Society last winter, mentions a fact 
which is not generally known, proving that Chinese 
emigrants came to America many centuries ago. 

A small village, named Eten, is situated on the 
Northern coast of Pern, whose inhabitants speak a 
language none of their neighbors can understand. 
But Chinese coolies, brought over in late years, can 
talk with them very freely. Farther south idol, 
closely resembling those worshipped in China, have 
been dug up from mounds. 

On one of these idols certain characters were found, 
like Chinese letters, but differing from those now in 
Use. Dr. Plongeon took the idol and showed the in- 
scription to a Chinese gentleman, distinguished for 
his literary attainments. After looking at it for 
some time, with an expression which changed grad- 
nally from curiosity to wonder mingled with awe, 
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Fo-Hi.” 
Dr. Piongeon regards this as a proof that the Chi- 
nese emigrated to this country many centuries ago, 


Without | and the inhabitants of Eten are their descendants. 


ee 
LORD PALMERSTON AND THE 
PAINTER, 


Gordon, the well-known Scotch painter, used to 
tell the following excellent story of Lord Palmers- 
ton: Thad exhibited for several years, but without 
any = icular success, One year, however, — the 
year before L painted “The Corsicas”~ Lord’ Palm- 
erston took a sudden fancy to my picture called 
“Summer in the Lowlands,’”’ and bought it at a high 
figure. His lordship at the same time made inqui- 
ries after the artist, and invited me te call upon him. 
{ waited upon his lord-hip accordingly. He compli- 
mented me upon the picture; but there was one thing 
about it he could not understand. 

“What is that, my lord?” IT asked. 

“That there should be such long grass in a field 
where there are so many sheep,” said his lordship, 
promptly, and with a merry twinkle of the eye, 

It was a decided hit, this; and, having bought the 
picture and paid for it, he was entitled to his joke. 
“llow do you account for it?” he went on, smiling, 
and looking first ar the picture and then at me, 

“Those sheep, my lord,” I replied, “were ouly 
turned into that field the night before I finished the 
picture.” : 

His lordship laughed heartily, and said “Bravo,” 
at my reply,and gave mea commission for two more 
pictures; and I have cashed, since then, some very 
notable checks of his—dear old boy! 

This reminds us of a little incident that occurred 
in one of our art-galleries some time since. A fine 
painting was on exhibition, representing a stag rac- 
ing over a western prairie. A number of connois- 
seurs were grouped around the picture, viewing it 
in the usual way, and expressing their approbation 
in subdued voices, when they were not a little sur- 
prised and di gusted by the conduct of a rough, un- 
kempt nondescript, who stood near by, muttering 
and shrugging his shoulders, At last one of the 
company said to him,— 

“What do you see objectionable in the picture, my 
friend?” 

“Why, ‘taint done right, that’s all; 
there, and shot heaps of them fellers.” 
“Well, isn’t he correctly drawn?” 

“The critter is well enough, stranger, but lookee 
yer, wherever you see that kind o’ grass ’tis always 
swampy, marshy, muddy. Now look at them huffs, 
ain’t they as clean as your shoes? Look at his legs 
and his flanks, ain’t they as clar o’ dirt as a groomed 
pony? He should be covered with muck from huff 
to hip—he should—goin’ at the rate he is, over that 
‘ere swamp ” 

The connoisseurs silently transferred their curiosity 
to another picture, evidently convinced that the 
back woodsman knew what he was talking about, and 
so, was a better judge than themselves of this partic- 
ular picture. 
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A BOY PRODIGY, 

The day for prodigies, like the “admirable Crich- 
fon,” has not gone by. John Stuart Mill, of England, 
who has recently died, left behind him an autobiog- 
raphy, which tells of a2 wonderful boyhood, never 
surpassed. His father was a scholar and thinker, 
and educated his son almost from the cradle. Greek 
was taught,him when only three years old, and he 
had read through the “Anabasis” before most boys 
know their letters. When eight years old he had 
read a dozen standard Greek works, and among 
them six Dialogues of Plato. 

Between eight and twelve he read largely in Latin, 
went through algebra, geometry and the higher 
mathematics, and mastered the standard histories. 
His father used to take long walks with him, and 
discuss the great questions of philosophy and politi- 
cal economy. Mr. Mill says, very modestly, that he 
was rather below than above par, and that any boy 
or girl of average capacity and health could easily do 
all he did. 

We hope no one ever will do it again. It is won- 
dorful that Mr. Mill escaped inflammation of the 
brain or paralysis. He never knew the pleasures of 
boyhood or the exhilaration of sports. 
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THE SIN OF THE DRUNKARD. 

The literal truth of the awful announcement that 
God will visit the “iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth generation” 
is startling beyond the help of fancy. when human 
lives illustrate it. 

The sins of the drunkard seem, indeed, to be visited 
upon his children with startling directness. An em- 
inent French surgeon took the trouble lately to 
inquire into the history and ancestry of a youth who 
had been admitted into an asylum under peculiarly 
sad circumstances, and this was the result: 

First generation—Depravity and drink; grandfa- 
ther killed ina drunken brawl. 

Sec.nd generation - Hereditary drunkenness, ma- 
niaeal attacks, ending in general paralysis in grand- 
father. 

Third goneration— sobriety, but hypochondriacal 
tendencies, delusion and homicidal tendencies in the 
father. 

Fourth generation—Defective intelligence. First 
attack of mania at sixteen, thence transition to com- 
plete idiocy. Tis two sisters became imbecile, but 
his mother’s child by another man was sound. 
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CONFOUNDING NAMES, 

A family of bright children once gave the names 
of distinguished clergymen and anthors to their 
roosters and hens, and it was most amusing to hear 
the children make free with these names when their 
favorites were fighting or engaged in other mischief. 
Here is a good story of a similar kind: 

An amusing anecdote is told in connection with 
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COMPA NIC YN. 


one of the Arundel owls. On one occasion, at a 
dinner at Arundel Castle, the butler caused great 
merriment by coming into the room and saying, in 
a solemn voice, “May it please Your Grace, Lord 
Thurlow has laid an egg.” } 

The late Duke of Norfolk was asked if the story | } 
was true. His Grace said, “Yes, we have always be- | 
lieved it in the family; but do you know why the | 
bird was called Lord ‘Thurlow? “Lhat s almost the 
best part of the story. 

“Lord Thurlow and his daughter were once stay- 
ing at the castle, and the young lady went to see the 
owls. On passing one of them, she stopped suddenly 
and exclaimed, ‘O, how like papa!’ and the bird 
was ever afterwards called Lord Thurlow.” 

It must hhave been a very wise-looking bird, for 
Lord Thurlow looked exceptionally wise, even for a 
judge. Fox, the statesman, once said, “Ll suppose 
no man ever was so wise as Thurlow looks.” 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. | 
The Companion ¢ at en with other Publica- | 
ions. 


We will send to any person the Companion, and | 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- | 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in | ; 
advance. H 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- 1 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do | 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. | 
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Ilar ners s Weekly and the Companion. 
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uy and the Companion, . 
zine and the C ompanion 
’ WINE. «50550000000 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion..... ........ 
Conzregationalist and the Companion, including the 
picture oered by the publishers, 425 
The subscriber to the Congregationalist must be a 
NeW one to that paper. 
Watchinan and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 
ing the pict re offered by the publi: her. 
Peterson's Magazine and “the Companion. ....... 2... 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion, including 
the picture offered by the publishers A 
American Agriculturist and the Comp: anion 
Advance and the Companion, 4 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the C ompanion, includ: 
ing the picture onter d by the publishers 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ... 3 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Werald and the Companion .............- 
Moore’s Rur: F y 
Christian Era and the Companion, pene th 
ture sent by the publisher 8 
He: urth and Home and the Companion . 
‘he Nursery and the Companion ......... 
The Independent and the Companion . . 
The subscriber to _ Independent must be a new 
one to that pape 
New England Farmer ‘and the Companion, 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 
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Christmas Presents. 
SELECTION AND PURCHASE 
MADE FASY. 


Our many readers who anticipate making Christmas 
Presents this year will find our Premium ! ist convenient 
for reference. It contains a very complete assortment of 
articles suited tothe age and taste of all. Every article 
has been carefully sclected, is fully described, and where 
practicable is illustrated witha cut. Amung the most de- 
sirable fur Presents we call attention to 


Games, Puzzles, Drawing Instruments, Scis- 
sors in Cases, 
Paint Boxes and Exercise Books, 


laterials for Wax Flowers 
an.l Instruction Book, 


Pocket Knives, Butter Knives, Fruit Knives, 
MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 
Decalcomania in Boxes, Portfolios, Initial hha 
Gold Vens ond Holders, Gold Pencils Card Cases, 
Flower Vases, Sleeve or Gold Rings, 

Sets of Jewelry, and Lockets, 

Ladies’ Vortmonnaie, 

REAL FRENCH PERFUMERY, 
Autograph Albums, Photograph Albums, 
CHROMOS, 

Sterroscoric Views, WEBSTEL’s DICTIONARY AND 


Harding Oelebrated Family Bibles. 


Weask attention to the description of this Bible found 
in our Premium List. No better Christmas present can 
find its way into any home than this Family Bible. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


You will find in our Premium List descriptions of 226 
books, comprising the works of our best Authors. Among 
them, Dickens, Thackeray, Longfellow, Tennyson, Whit- 
tier. Holland, all the standard English Pocts and many of 
the newest Publications from our best Authors. 

Any b ok not on our List will be forwarded by us on 
receipt of the retail price. 

We will furnish extra copies of our Premium List when 


desired <All orders entrusted to our care will receive 
prompt attention, Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
48 Boston, Mass. 





WE WANT A GOOD 
Agent 

in every town in the country to Fell 
books that anv parent will be grateful 
for the privileve of purchasing, and 
every child will have a brighter Christ- 
mas morning because ef their coming 
We have five books. ea h independent 
of the other, ant can be seld separately 
or together. For terms address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


AGENTS 


WANTED. 


Teshions } et 


From Smith's Hiustrated én Pazaar. 
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1722—WAIST—Is a new and be- 
Witching design ‘ihe back sets 
out just enough to give a mi dest, 
yg ae In any material’ 
rice ef pattern end 
CL ori Mop} L, ets. Mailed. 
Is a com- *—— — — — — — — — 
stume with any kind «f skirt. Doulle-breas ed 
Requires only e'ght yards +f two nty- 
even-inch goods, All sizes. Vrice of pattern, with a 
CLOTH MODEL, 50 cents. Maile « 
We give a pe rfeet CLOTH MODE as with every pattern, 
which shows just how to put the garment toceih rafter 
being cut by the pattern. ‘They are J EnFECT GUIDES, 


Immense Premiums Given! 


Smith's Illustrated Pattern Bazaar. 
Only ONE DOLLAR a Year. 
PREMIUM to every subscriber _of ratterns of their 
selection to the value «f One Dollar, 
in place of Patterns, you may choose 
following beautiful Oil ‘hromes, viz: Wrirrren's 
“Banreroot Boy,’ 10x inches; “The Unweiconkt Vis- 
TOR,” 13x17 inches: “11E MA Tox,” 13.17 inches; “Tug 
Pet Lams,” 14x17 inches. Two stamps must be enclosed 
for postage on each chromo. ‘These pictures sell re dily 
for from $1 to $3 cach. Send two stamps for Caialogue of 

Styles, 

CLUB.— One Chromo Fxtra will be given tothe 
erson who sends us three subscribers at cone time. 
wo extra for five, ete. 

“ee INSTRUCTION BOOK,” 
. “Secrets of Dressmaking” 

in Ladies* os Children's ae will be ready in a few 

days. Price, 10 cents. Pa 

A. BUR DETTE SMITH, 

914 Broadway, New York City, 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS 


Should be Profitable as well as Pleasurable. 
HUNTER’S HELPS TO HISTORY; 


HISTORICAL GAMES WITT CARDS, 


On the History of the United States, 
WILL FURS ISH 


Profitable Amusement 
For the Home Circle during the Jong Winter Fvenings. 
Parents and Children are alike interested in them, 
and often play together to the advaniage 

yoth. 

Twenty games, interesting and instructive,—casy to 
learn. Children say: “they are twenty times as gocd as 

Authors, for we can play that game and nineteen others.” 
“1 ve learned more history from these cards in three even- 
ings than in a month’s reading.” 

A capital set of Historical Cards—twenty games in ono 
—combining instruction andamusement. Vieh.‘leacher. 

No one who Its to do with children, can invest 75 cents 
in a better way for amusement than in purchasing a sct of 
these cards.—N. Y. Educational Journal. 

Where can they be had? A box containing a full 
set (60) «f the Cards, with directions for playing all tho 
gues, will be sent by mail for Tycents A Lb ral dis- 
count to the Trade. Address D. ECKLEY HUNTER, 
Princeton, Ind, 48-1t 





NOVELTY 
Printine-Presses. 


The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business VTurposes, and Unsur- 
passed for General Job Printers. Over 
0.000inuse, BENS. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Lvyery 
Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

b] Floral Address and Albrum 

PROF. VOIGT § Cards” A pack of 25 cards, 
each cecorated with a dif- 

ferent chromo bouquet; price $1 
blank, 75 cents. Very popular with young ladies for in- 
terchange among their friends and Sehoolmates. Three 


samples sent on receipt of 1¥ cents and green stamp. _L. 
J. VOIGT, Box 95, Eust Bridgewater, Mass. 48—ltp 


LOVEJOY’S NEW STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER AND PUTTY-KNIFE 











. Boston, Mass. 





If place for name fs left 








Is a better tool for cutting glass than anything ever of- 
f-red for the purpose. Any child can use it. Every 
Housekeeper. Farmer, and Mechanic should have onc 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address, upon rece iptor 
50 cents and letter stamp by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 

An extra Cutter will be sent free to any boy who fells 
five, upon receipt of $250, or one ot Lovejyoy’s Renutiful 
Weather Houses to any one who sells twenty, up n re- 
ceipt of | P. 0. order | for $10 36— 


WOMEN use Palmer’s 
BEAUTIFUL,” aia , + se 


3 cents. Boxes, 25 ecnts. SOLOS 
PALMER, ig Platt Bt, pa » Now York. 42mly 


GENTS WANTED FOR 
The Lifs of Jesas for Young People. 


Over (00 quarto pages with 100 full-page illustrations. 
Price, $3. No parent can afford to keep this book from his 
family. Address H.S. GOODSPELD & CO., 

47—13t 37 Park Row, New York. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Se T SZ Zz, F wan @ ao 
42 Sold by all dealers. ly 


5t aye perdagy! Arents wanted! All Clarses of working poo- 

9 Meme eens youn oreld, make mere mency at 
Work forn sine cit spare me ts oralltietimst'enrtenst ing 
me Particulars icee, ‘d.lcsves G. Dtinson & Co., Port jan. Lisine, 
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For the Companion. 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 


The happy day has come again, 
The happiest of the year! 
When at the old, familiar home 
Loved faces reappear. 
Nere gray-haired grandpa sits enthroned 
The sovereign of the day! 
While all proclaim with one accord 
His undisputed sway! 


No blither spirit moves the game, 
Nor stirs to ready mirth 

The frolic-loving boys and girls 
Who gather round the hearth, 

And listen to the olden tales 
Which children love so well, 

And every grandpa in the land 
As dearly loves to tell! 


Dear grandma's hands are quite too full, 
As hostess of the day, 
To join in grandpa’s laughing tales 
And merry freaks of play. 
Her placid face is full of love, 
And gratitude and peace, 
Once more to meet thein all before 
Her ministratious cease. 


And so, with merry games and tales 
The hours pass swiftly on, 
Till, crowning element of all, 
The dinner-time has come, 
Then all, with glad alacrity, 
Obey the welcome sound, 
And gather round the table, where 
Thanksgiving joys abound! 
O, worthy scions of our race! 
Forefathers passed away! 
Could you but see us celebrate 
This glad Thanksgiving day, 
You'd pardon all our wanderings 
From puritanic folds, 
And think that still some zealous hearts 
The nineteenth century holds! 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
- = > aa —-$$—- 
For the Companion. 


A MESSAGE TO A KING. 


In the carly part of the reign of Alexauder L., 
Bible reading and habits of piety and devotion 
were held in contempt among the upper classes 
in Russia; and when Prince Galitzin, in utter ig- 
norance of religion, became a magnate in the 
church, by imperial appointment, he was obliged 
to purchase a Bible secretly, that he might ac- 
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and in the evening feeling auxious and serious, 
he ordered his chaplain to read to him in his 
tent. The chaplain began to read, “He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty”— 

“Hold,” cried Alexander; “did Galitzin tell 
you to read that to mc?” 

“Assuredly not, sire,” said the chaplain; “I 
asked God to direct me to a passage, and then I 
felt constrained to select this Psalm.” 

From that time Alexander secretly got access 
to a Bible every day, and read it with wonder 
and delight. And when Divine Providence scat- 
tered the great army of Napoleon, and drove it 
out of Russia with a loss of 450,000 men, the 
Czar returned to his capital, borrowed Galitzin’s 
Bible, and applied himself eagerly to the study 
of its precious pages until the Holy Spirit taught 
him to make it the rule of his life. 

Some years afterward two missionaries who 
were preaching and teaching the Scriptures in 
St. Petersburg learned this story from the 
mouth of Prince Galitzin, and heard the Czar 
himself confirm it, during an impressive and 
memorable interview which he granted them at 
the palace. One of those missionarics was 
Stephen Grellet, a Quaker, who recorded the 
facts in his journal, 
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IGNORANCE OF GREAT MEN. 

It is consoling to know that great men are not 
omniscient, and that there are some things we 
lesser mortals may know better than they. In 
the memoir of Hookham Frere, the following 
anecdote is given, showing that great men are 
sometimes astonishingly deficient in their knowl- 
edge of facts supposed to be generally known 
even to common minds: 


I remember one day going to Consul Canning 
on a mutter of great importance to me, where 
he was staying down near Enfield. We walked 
into the woods to have a quict talk, and as we 
passed some ponds I was surprised to find it was 
a new light to him that tadpoles turned into 
frogs. 

“Now,” said Mr. Frere to his nephew, ‘don’t 
you go and tell that story of Canning to the 
next fool you meet.” 

Canning could rule and did rule a great and 
civilized nation; but in these days people are apt 
to fancy that any one who does not know the 
natural history of frogs must be an imbecile in 
the treatment of men. 


Cottle, in his life of Coleridge, relates the fol- 
lowing amusing incident: 


I led my horse to the stable, where a sad _per- 
plexity arose. I removed the harness without 
difficulty; but, after many strenuous attempts, I 
could not remove the collar. In despair, I called 
for assistance, when Mr. Wordsworth brought 
his ingenuity into exercise; but, after several 
unsuccessful efforts, he relinquished the achieve- 
ment as a thing altogether impracticable. Mr. 
Coleridge now tried his hand, but showed no 
more skill thim his predecessor; for, after twist- 





quaint himself with the first principles of Chris- 
tianity. 

His stolen study of the Holy Book soon influ- | 
enced the character and manners of the once | 
haughty noble, so that all who dared to do so 
sneered at him. 


In course of time Napoleon invaded Russia, | 
and all St. Petersburg prepared cither to fight or 
flee. Galitzin alone remained unmoved. His | 
palace was undergoing extensive repairs, and he | 
continued to superintend them as composedly as | 
if his country was in the midst of the profound- 
est peace, | 

The Czar was astonished at the apparent un- 
concern of his favorite prince, and before put- | 
ting himself at the head of his armies he called 
on him, half fearing for the soundness of Galit- 
zin’s patriotism, 

“What does it mean,” said he, “that you go 
on building when every one else prepares to 
flee ?” | 


“The Lord is my defence, sire,’ answered 
Cruitzin; “I am as safe here as anywhere.” 

Alexander demanded to know where he had 
found this new confidence, and the prince 
showed him his Bible. Strange as it may seem, 
it was the first Bible the Czar had ever seen. | 

The first place which he opened was at the 
Mist Psalm. “He that dwelleth in the secret place 
of the Most High shall abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty,” &c., and Galitzin read to him | 
the whole of that sweet, grand Scripture. } 

Profoundly impressed, the Czar repaired to 
the cathedral for public worship preparatory to | 
departing on his campaign. The priest who 
conducted the service chose, by a singular coin- 
cidence, the 91st Psalm to read. “Ile that dwell. | 
eth in the seerct place of the Most High shall | 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty.” 

“Did Galetzin tell you to select that?” said | 
Alexander, 


“LT have not seen Galitzin,” said the priest. “T| 
only prayed the Lord to be guide in my choice.” 
The Czar went a day’s mareh with his army, 


| and the Pawnee Indians, no less ¢ 


| mony. 


| fold, 


ing the poor horse’s neck almost to strangula- 


| tion, and the great danger of his eyes, he gave 


up the useless task, pronouncing that the horse’s 
head must have grown since the collar was put 
on; for he said “it was a downright impossibility 
for such a huge os frontis to pass through so 
narrow an aperture,” Just at this instant a 
servant-girl came near, and understanding the 
cause of our consternation,— 

“Ha, master,” said she, “vou don’t go about 
the work in the right way. You should do like 
this;”’ when, turning the collar upside down, she 
slipped it off in a moment, to our great humilia- 
tion and wonderment, each satisfied afresh that 
there were heights of knowledge in the world to 
which we had not yet attained. 


CHINESE FASHIONABLE CALLS. 

Fashion has its laws among the Hottentots 
‘n in Paris 
or in Washington. Possibly they ce no more 
absurd in the former places than the latter. The 
rules of etiquette for fashionable calls in China 





| are as absolute as in New York and Boston. An 


exchange says: 


Visiting is made a serious business in China, 
and every individual of respectability must have 
a servant to carry and present his cards, A 
Chinese card is not a white, glazed little bit of 
pasteboard, but a huge sheet of scarlet paper, 
with the name inscribed in large characters; the 
more mammoth-like the characters, the more 
grand and respectable it is. 

Cards are of several kinds. There is the plain 
kind—a single shect of scarlet paper—with the 


| name written or stamped nearest the right hand 


and topmost side. This is employed on com- 
mon occasions, Then there is the official card, 
mostly used by the mandarins on visits of cere- 
This is also a single sheet, and it con- 
tains the name preceeded by the entire title, writ- 
ten down the centre, from top to bottom. 

Then, again, there is the full card, which is 
only produced on very grand oceasions, such as | 
New Year visits, visits of congratulation or con- 
dolence. The full card is folded, and must con- 
tain ten folds. It does not give titles, but sim- 
ply contains the name of the individual written 
in the right hand and bottom corner of the first 
prefixed by the words, “Your stupid 


self “Your stupid nephew.” 

If to two generations, the visitor takes to him- 
self the name of “uncle” instead of “nephew,” 
retaining, however, the depreciatory appellative 
of “stupid.” There are still further varieties of 
self-desiznation, according to the particular gra- 
dations of relationship; but these we have quot- 
ed will suffice to give an idea of the punctilious 
rules peculiar to Chinese visiting. We may add 
that the card last described is, as a matter of 
etiquette, always understood to be returned to 
the visitor, it being, presumedly, expensive to 
have such voluminous proofs of regard with 
such a number of friends, 





THE CITY OF THE SEA, 


Lahaina, on the Island of Maui, of the Ha- 
waiian group, is one of the most romantic and 
beautiful places in the world. Built in the 
midst of a tropical paradise, it enjoys every va- 
riety of scencry, natural music, splendid climate, 
and wild and luscious food. A Sandwich Island 
poet, with real inspiration, has answered the 
question, “Where is Lahaina?” 

Where the wave tumbles; 
Where the reef rumbles; 
Where the sea sweeps 

Under bending palm-branches, 
Sliding its snow-white 

And swift avalanches; 
Where the sails pass 
O’er an ocean of glass, 

Or trail their dull anchors 
Down in the sea-grass, 
Where the hills smoulder, 

Where the plains smoke; 
Where the peaks shoulder 

The clouds like a yoke; 
Where the dear isle 
Has a charm to beguile 

As she rests in the lap 
Of the seas that enfold her 
Where shadows falter; 

Where the mist hovers 

Like steam that covers 
Some ancient altar. 

Where the sky rests 
On deep wooded crests; 

Where the clouds lay— 
Where the sun floats 
His glittering moats, 

Swimming the rainbows 
That girdle the crag, 
Where the new-comer 
In deathless summer 

Dreams away troubles; 
Where the grape blossoms 

And blows its sweet bubbles. 
Where the goats cry 

From the hillside corral 
Where the fish ap 
In the weedy canal— 

In the shallow lagoon, 

With its waters forsaken— 
Where the dawn struggles 

With night for an hour, 
Then breaks like a tropical 

Bird from its bower, 
Where from the long leaves 

The fresh dew is shaken; 
Where the wind sleeps 

And where the birds waken! 
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GOING A MILE A MINUTE. 

We often hear that rate of specd talked of, 
and ‘fa mile a minute” for car travel on some 
first class roads is not seldom supposed by boys 
to be 2 common thing. For long trains, how- 
ever, this is impossible, and any thing above 
half that rate is unsafe, even for engine and ten- 
der alone. Probably none of us have ever ex- 
perienced the sensation of such rapid travel, but 
the call of some greater danger has sometimes 
been thought to justify the risk, and an editor 
of the Portland (Oregon) Evening News de- 
scribes how he felt flying sixty miles an hour 
between Salem and that city, on the occasion of 
the late great fire there. 


The depots and towns along the road present- 
ed a ludicrous appearance,—they seemed to be 
stretched out like a piece of rubber. The depots 
looked like bricks flying throuch the air, and 
telegraph poles danced the Highland Fling to 
the musie of the screaming whistle and the 
snort of the iron stecd. The reins of steam were 
loosened and the angry engine trembled as she 
bounded over the tinkling rails, scarcely touch- 
ing them, 

With the speed of lightning, almost, she 
passed over bridges, around curves, and through 
deep gorees, hurrying on with her freight of 
human beings to aid a sister city in her dread 
affliction. In the short space of eighty-three 
minutes from the time of leaving the Salem de- 
pot, little Capital engine was doing beautiful 
work in the city of Portland. 

Although the train started thirty-six minutes 
behind time, it arrived at its destination thirty 
minutes ahead of time. Where can such rapid 
speed be equalled? Where was prompter re- 
sponse ever made to a call so many miles away, 
and so soon answered? But one alone of the 
many passengers realized the dangers of the sit- 
uation; the others would have said, ‘‘Give her 
more steam,” had that been their privilege. 

We have been told of a laughable incident 
that happened at Milwaukee. A gentleman who 
wished to come down on the train was in wait- 
ing at a way station, and had stepped out near 
the platform in order to jump on board as soon 
as the train slacked up. While waiting patient- 
ly, he turned his eves up the track and saw 





younger brother,” and followed by the words, 


, “bows his head and pays his respects.” | 


something comine. Strange ideas flitted through 
his mind of demoniac danger. Not having time 





Where the person visited belongs to a genera-| to reach tall timber, he embraced a large post 
tion senior to the visitor, the latter styles him-| in the shed, and clung to it for sweet life. 


As the train shot past, his hat was carried al. 
most fifty yards, and his coat-tails were both 
dislocated. As soon as he thought it was safe 
to loosen his hold, he made a break for home, 
bareheaded, having come to the conclusion that 
he didn’t care to go to Portland, any way, 


AN INTREPID ACT. 

Heroic acts are done in daily life, showing a 
higher courage and sense of duty than bravery 
on the battle-ficld, or on the deck of sinking ves- 
sels. A heroine like the one mentioned below 
deserves to be made immortal in verse: 


Lottie Dougherty, of Millville, N. J., a young 

school-virl, studied telegraphing last summer, 
and in August accepted a situation at Radnor, a 
station on the Pennsylvania Central Railroad, 
boarding at Eagle Station, a mile or more dis- 
tant. One evening, on her way to the station, a 
thunder-storm came up. The lightning struck 
the instrument and burned out the magnet. 
She supplied another and was ready for busi- 
ness. 
Going to the door, she noticed by the light of 
a flash of lightning that a large tree had been 
uprooted by the storm and blown across the 
track. An express train of cars was due ina 
few minutes, and local trains would follow it. 
She comprehended the situation in a moment, 
and though opposed by several men in the sta- 
tion, she seized a signal lamp, ran through the 
fearful storm up the track, and swung the lamd 
until she heard the engineer whistle down the 
brakes. 

The speed of the train was checked, so that 
the cars were not thrown off the track, though 
the locomotive struck the tree with such vio- 
lence as to burl a heavy branch against the girl’s 
shoulder, throwing her down the embankment 
into a deep ditch. 

She was taken out and carried to the office, 
where she telegraphed the news of the accident 
and remained on duty all night. A large sum 
of money was collected for her by the passen- 
gers, which she refused. Six months afterward 
the poor girl died from the effects of the injury 
she received in saving the train. Men and 
women whose lives were saved, a great corpora- 
tion whose property was preserved, took little 
thought of the poor girl who had hazarded so 
much, Struggling for home and parents, she 
remained at her post of duty almost till the time 
that death came to her. 








SALUTING WITH A VENGEANCE, 

In many ports it is customary for every vessel 
to be examined before entcring, lest she may 
bring disease or some other dire calamity; as 
a general thing, it is a mere form, and is specdi- 
ly gone through with, A blank shot from a 
battery at the entrance is usually the signal for 
the vessel to “heave to.” 


A story is told of an American skipper who 
entered the Bay of Rio Janciro recently, flying a 
flag which was not recognized by the officers of 
Fort SantaCruz. They accordingly ordercd him 
to anchor immediately. Not understanding a 
word of Portuguese, the gentle captain just 
screamed out the name of his ship, und calmly 
sailed on. A blank shot fired at him failed to— 
in the language of Mr Weller’s beautiful ballad 
—‘prewail on him to stop.” But he was ob- 
served to seize his revolver and instantly fire six 
successive shots into the air. Then the fort and 
two shore batteries joined in a duel of solid 
shot; and when, at last, he reached quarantine 
still firing his revolver, his ship was in rather a 
dismantled condition. Then did the captain of 
the port appear and vigorously inquire why he 
didn’t stop. 

The pleasing emotions of that officer may be 
imagined when the astonished skipper stated 
that he thought they were saluting the Ameri- 
can flag, and that he was doing his best to re 
spond to the compliment with his revolver, 





PERSIAN OPPRESSION. 

A recent writer on Persia narrates the follow- 
ing circumstance, which gives a good idea of the 
oppressions that take place in the land of the 
Shah,—or Badshah, as he is also called,—and 
should make us thankful that we live in a land 
of liberty and justice: 

An acquaintance of mine, while he lodged in 
a certain town, was alarmed at hearing in 4 
neighboring house a sort of periodical punish- 
ment going on daily. Heavy blows were given, 
and a person was continually crying out, 
“Amaum! amaum!” (Mercy, merey!) “IT have 
nothing! Heaven is my witness, 1 have noth- 
ing!” 

Upon inquiry, he learned that the sufferer was 
a merchant, reputed to be very rich, who after: 
ward confessed to him that, havine understood 
that the Governor of the place was determined 
to have a share in his wealth, and expecting to 
be put to the torture, he had resolved to habitu- 
ate himself to the endurance of pain, in order to 
be able to resist the threatencd demands. He 
had brought himself to bear one thousand 
strokes of the stick, and, as he was able to coun- 
terfeit exhaustion, he hoped to be able to bear 
as many blows as they would venture to inflict, 
short of death, without conceding any of his 
money. 

cciaiaaccialiltliassccmeieuiniay 


HOW TO PREPARE CUCUMBERS. 


This is not the season for cucumbers—except 
in pickle,—but the following receipt for dressing 
them, which was given by Dr. Glynn, of Cam- 
bridge, England, is worth giving «ut any time, 
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THE YOUTH'S 











A lady who was very fond of cucumbers had 
been rebuked by the doctor for eating them. 
She wan:ed to know if there was no way of 
dressing them so that they would do her no 
narm. ‘Yes,’ said the doctor, ‘‘peel them care- 
fully, cut them into very thin slices, pepper and 
salt them well,—aud then throw them away.” 



































For the Companion. 
COURAGEOUS LITTLE MAID. 


Along the pleasant country road, 
Where crickets made a merry noise 

Chirping their little cheerful song, 
One evening walked two little boys. 


The sun had set, and happy birds 

Were calling to their mates “Good-night,”’ 
When through the avenue of trees 

A little maiden came in sight. 


Up spoke the little boys, and said, 
“How are you, pretty little maid? 
Walking alone so late at night 
Along the road; aren’t you afraid?” 


With round blue eyes she looked at them, 
And shook her yellow, curly head, 

And smiled. “Afraid? And what is that? 
I don’t know what you mean,” she said. 


Then laughed those roguish little boys, 
And when the maid had gone her way, 

Said one of them, with bright black eyes, 
“Let’s teach her what we mean, I say. 


“We'll quickly hurry home and get 

Some sheets and put them on, and so 
We'll sit upon the fence, and when 

She comes, ’twill frighten her, you know.” 


’Twas almost dark as down the road 
The little maiden came along 

Homeward, and singing as she came 
Some pretty little bits of song. 


And in the twilight’s hazy gray, 
Like shadows looked the trees and posts; 
And on the fence, wrapped up in sheets, 
Perched two white, naughty little ghosts. 


“What is it sitting on the fence?” 
With wonder said the little maid; 

And then she laughed a merry laugh; 
“O, that, I think, must be a Fraid!” 


And on she trotted down the road, 
And little crickets in the shade 
Seemed loudly singing in the grass, 
“Bravo, courageous little maid!” M. T. 
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For the Companion. 
ROBIN’S WALK DOWN BROADWAY. 


Robin went with Aunt Julia one day to see 
another aunt who lived in New York, and his 
little cousin,—Dot, they called her, she was so 
small. After dinner, Dot’s father, who was a 
doctor, vaccinated the baby, and Robin wanted 
his arm lanecd too; he “guessed if a girl could 
stand it, he could.” 

Aunt Julia told him he would have to be care- 
ful not to gct wet and take cold after it, for he 
was very fond of dabbling in water, and only 
the week before had played washing-day, and 
soaked his best hoots and Uncle John’s driving, 
gloves in the bath-tub; so he promised “sure” 
to “keep his blakskination dwy and nion next 
time he wanted to wash.”’ 

Robiw slept in a crib beside brother Frank, 
and used to lic every morning and chatter to 
himself till the captain moved. The day after 


this visit to his little cousin, he woke up and. 


heard the rain pattering briskly against the 
windows. 
“Whew!” said he. “Here’s a pooty how-do. 
I just blakskinated, and it a pourin’. ’Spect ’t 
ill be the def of me.” 
Something like a titter from the big bed told 
Robin the captain was awake. 
“Pank,” said he, jumping up and putting 
one ley over the rail of his crib, “don’t you 


think it’s dangwous for me to go down stairs. 


to-day?” 
“O, no,” answered his brother; “if you are 
well wrapped up ron won’t take cold.” 


“That’s sp’endid!” and Robin put the other| would have waited to see his mother, after her 


lez over the crib and tumbled pell-mell upon 
Frank, who made a low cry of pain. 
“Dear me!” said Rubin, sitting up astride his 
brother’s chest, “I didn’t mean to. - Did I hurt 
the bullet?” 
“T can’t tell,” langhed Frank. “You’ll have 
to send to Dacotah to find that out.” 
“Well, the hole, then. Look here, cap’n! Is 


bullets digged out of yer side bad as blakskina- | and how the hired man had sent him back with 


Frank; “but it’s time you Ict me get up.” 
Aunt Julia was very busy that morning, and 


is Robin?” she asked. 


1 COMPANION. 


“I guess you would think it was,’ replied | brother sent him when he didn’t, and how badly | 
he felt about it. 


after an hour or two, when she went back to! mother. 
the sewing-room where she had left Robin with | and told his mother the whole story, and I hope | 
the seamstress, she found herall alone. “Where | he will always tell the truth hereafter. 








And this was why he didn’t want to see his 
I am glad Freddie confessed the lie, 











“Why, I’m sure I never missed him!” said 
Miss Green. “I’ve been so taken up with my 
work.” j 

Aunt Julia hunted all about, even looked in 
the closets and under the beds, and at last went 
to Frank’s room. 

“T thought Rob must be here, though you 
told him not to come,” said she; “for I’ve 
looked everywhere else.”’ 

“Hark!”? whispered Frank; “isn’t the water 
running in the bath-room ?” 

“It isn’t possible! Lucy told me she’d locked 
it,” said his aunt. But she went to the bathing- 
room, and softly opening the door, peeped in, 
and then beckoned for Frank to come and look. 
A small stream of water was trickling from each 
faucet, and up and down in the bath-tub waiked 
master Robin, made up into such an odd-look- 
ing little mortal, with the hooded cape of Aunt 
Julia’s waterproof bundled about him, and her 
best pongee parasol held over his head. 





“Why, Robin Bruce! you terrible child! What 
are you doing?” said his aunt, as she lifted him 
out of the tub, 
“T aint a tewwible child’t all. That’s Bord- 
way, and I’ve got business, and men always 
gocs to business if it does wain. I’ve got on 
waterp’oofs, and capen said ’twouldn’t hurt if I 
w’apped up, he knows he did.” 
“?Twould take an army of captains to keep 
you in order,” said Frank. “Look at these lit- 
tle feet! What’s the use of wrapping up, and 
forgetting your rubbers?” 
“You didn’t say nuffin ’bout rubbers, you 
know you didn’t, Frank. You’d oughter be 
’shamed a-blamin’ me,” said Robin. 
“A dose of bed, pretty quick this time, aunty,” 
said the captain. 
Aunt Julia soaked the cold, red feet in warm 
water, and huddled Robin between the blankets 
as soon as she could; but next day he was so 
hoarse he could hardly talk. 
“So much for playing in water, sir,” said his 
brother. 
“I’m ’pentin,’ you know I am, F’ank, and I’d 
noughter be twected kind, you know I had,” 
said Robin, severcly. 
The captain took him in his arms and Robin 
promised “never to be no more twubble forever;” 
and Aunt Julia thought he was really trying, he 
did keep out of “mistif” so well during the rest 
of his visit. 
EL1zaBETH M. CoGGESHALL. 
MR, TONGUE, - 


My friend Mr. Tongue, 

ie lives in my mouth; 
He’s red as a rose, 

And as warm as the South; 
He has not a foot, 

Yet how quickly he goes, 
My little friend Tongue, 

As red as a rose. 
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“PVE TOLD A LIE.” 

“Where is Freddie?” asked his mother, after 
looking around, and not secing him. But‘no- 
body knew where he was, She went up stairs 
and down, till at last she found him all curled 
up in his litt'e bed, fast asleep. 
Ah! she thought, something is wrong, or he 





long journey. And she was right, for early next 
morning he came into ber room, and climbing 
into her bed, began to cry very hard, saying, 
“Mother, I’ve told a lie.” 

She drew him up close to her, and said, ‘Tell 
me about it.”? Then Freddie told her how he had 
taken the twenty-five cents she sent him, and 
had bonght a board to make a double-runner, 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
% 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


To hit the centre of — —— would be a nice speci- 
men of —. 

He showed — —— he bore by his disparaging ——. 
It is natural that a should —— —— than an 
author. 

Though —— —., such ——— will remain. 

He held with just that Philadelphia is a 


The —- ——in the fact that they have a good 
. Aunt Lois. 











2. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A body of water (in sound). 

The highest part. 

A member of the solar system. 

Stupors. 

An associate. 

Covered with certain bright flowers. 
Tempted. 

Turf. 

A consonant. B. 


ORAM Sum go nop 





WORD SQUARE. 


1. A French eating-house. 

2. A wanderer. 

8. A gambler’s game. 

4. Black as jet. L. G. 


5. 
ANOTHER. 
1. Part of a fish. 


2. Anger. 
8. Tocatch fish with. 
6. 


CHARADE,. 


O first! of old a favored race, 
How altered thine estate! 
Thy land no longer thou dost own, 
hy power no more is great. 


The strictest honor thou wast taught, 
My second, too, to shun; 

The lesson good thou didst neglect, 
And thus thy ruin won, 


The mowing-machine and the new-mown hay, 
The newly —— fields where the children play, 
Our national birthday with noises loud, 

All these, and more, in my whole we crowd. 

2. 3.a 


Lucius. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Pen-man-ship. 
2. “‘She standeth in the top of high places, by the 
way in the place of the paths.’’—Proverbs 8: 2. 
9 Paris, Emmet, Ajaccio, Chain, Home: Pracu- 


TONE. 
4. Nobody believes a liar. 
6. Erie, Rude, Idol, Eels. 








ON’T THROW AWAY YOUR MONEY.— 

To the Public: For over 26 years Dr. Tobias’s Vene- 
tian Liniment has been sold; evcry bottle has been war- 
ranted, and not one has been returned. Thousands of cer- 
tificates of its wonderful curative properties can be seen 
atthe depot, It willdoall,and more, than it is recom- 
mended for. Itis perfectly safe to take internally. See 
oath with every bottle. It cures Cholera, Croup, Dysen- 
tery, Colic, Sea Sickness, Chronic Rheumatism, Sprains, 
Old Sores, Cuts, etc. Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 
Sold by the Druggists. 45-—4t 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


Multitudes of them suffer, linger and die, because of Pin 
Worms. The only known remedy for these most trouble- 
some and dangerous of all worms in children or adults is 
Dr. Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup. Purely vegetable; 
sure death to all worms; a valuable cathartic, and bene- 
ficial to health. Warranted. GEO. C. GOODWIN & 
CO., Boston. 44—13t 


AGENTS Male and Female, to sell Land- 
Wy scape Chromos. Sell like hot cakes, 
Two gem chromos and 32-page catalogue free. Card pho- 
tographs, actresses in fancy costumes, dogs, comic, etc., 
$2 per hundred. Bright and gay chromos (to frame 5x7) 
$425 per hundred. Card chromos (for rewards of merit) 
$2 perhundred. Embossed frames, with glass, $1 per doz. 
Decalcomanie (transfer without varnish), 3 cents per doz. 
Scrap-books, 75 cents. Scrap-book pictures 1 cent each. 
New goods every day. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 37 











“The Best 
Printing Presses. irade! 
8 Size for Cards, La- | $1 4% for Cir. 
bels, Envelopes, &c culars, Ete, 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 


vertising. Boys and Amatcurs bave delight- 
of ful amusement and money making. Send stamp 
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it, and how he had told the carpenter that his 





PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 


America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
te 41,000 44 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. Franz Liszt says: “I consider the Chickering 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, and 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of werk. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 

he establisl nt heir busi in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Jnsir amenis are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-Prick System,” 
free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
First-CLass PIANOS now offered, 








A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 
Piano, for which they area good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years. Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E, 14th St., New York. 
48 Boylston St., Boston. 49—ly 











everywhere 

> $75 to $250 per month, male and fe+ 

qs Male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 

2 MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 

Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 

8 braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 

only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 

We will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a 

stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 

ours. It makesthe “Llastic Lock Stitch.” Every 

® second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 

~ pulled apart without tearing it. Wepay Agents from 

© $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commission 

& from which twice that amountcan be made, Address 

* SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.: 
xq Chicago, 111.; or St. Louis, Mo. 46—Gteow 


PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & BROWN 


Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston. ‘ 








a. 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 


UTTON? woRKER 


Patented June 27,1871. Awarded first premium 
at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 
Is one of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invent- 
ed! So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Local and travelling agents wanted 
everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
cent. profit. Sample Button-hole Worker and sample 
Button-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full direc- 
tions or use, with sample of our new atid novel way of 
canvassing, sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 
cents, Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Manufacturers, Ansonia Ct, Please state in what paper 
you saw this. —15t 











Pearl's White Glycerine penc- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates all Spots, Freckles, 
Tan, Moth-Patches, Black 
Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, soft 

Pe For Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, New 
















for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





York, ahd by all Druggists. 
40--ly 
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The Sunscriprion Price of the CoMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, 4f paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 





oN is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
eceive | by the Publishers for its dixcontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. | 
PAYMEN Sf for the Companion, when sent by mail, should | 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts, | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BK PROCURED, oe 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid, 
DISCONTINUANCES,—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. | 
The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- | 
pers are hold responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Letters to Ay hera should be addressed to PERRY | 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 











AFRICAN ETIQUE TTE, } 
Some of our customs are doubtless strange enough 
to a foreigner, but it is difficult for us to realize their 
oddity. We find no difficulty of this kind with re- | 
spect to the habits of some of the African races. 

A new kingdom has lately been discovered in the | 
heart of equatorial Africa called Oukami. It is both | 
new to us and new in itself, for its first King still 
lives and maintains his own quite original rules of | 
court etiquette. For instance, when a subject wish- 
es to approach the royal presence, he lays down his 
weapons and coughs three times, This salutation 
the monarch answers by imitating the ferocious 
roar of the lion, the monarch of beasts, as long as 
his lings will hold out. If the subject does not 
go away, meantime, in a fright, he is then at liberty 
to make known his wants, If his rules always 
enjoin such a reception, His Majesty of Oukami must 
be more anxions to escape interviews with his peo- 
ple even than Gen. Grant. 


| 
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A SAGACIOUS DOG, 

A Kansas clergyman sends us some interesting in- 
cidents concerning an unusually intelligent dog, 
called Fanny, of which the following is certainly re- 
markable: 

There is one other thing which Fanny did, but I 
have hesitated to write it because I am almost afraid 
it will be dificult to believe. But it is literally true. 
Some of our little ducks died, and the boys took each 
of these and buried it. Several of them were thus 
buried in the presence of Fanny. At last one died 
when the boys were absent. The dog found it lying 
upon the ground, took it in its mouth and carried it 
to the place where the others had been laid, made a 
hole in the earth, and buried it carefully from sight. 
This was seen by her mistress, although Fanny was 
not aware that any one was watching her. 


a 
CARICATURES IN VIENNA. 
The Austrians are ingenious and apt in their cari- 
catures at Vienna of the traits of different nations. 


A series of caricatures, now popular in Vienna, 
represent the Austrian idea of the besetting sinus of 
the great powers. Prussia, a haughty dame resting 
upon a sword, represents Pride; England is a 
scrawny female seated on a cotton. bale, and is 
called Avarice; Russia goes skating and scowling 
by, under the name of Envy: Turkey lolls on a sofa, 
a fat odalixque, as Luxury: France, with a man’s hat | 
in one hand and a glass of champagne in the other, 
dances a deca'lete cavean, and is called Immodesty ; 
Spain isa wild pet Pe‘roleuse, and represents Auger: 
Scotland is a bonnie Liss. dropping to sleep on a | 
mountain-side, as Luziness; America sits ov a pile of | 
Pub. Does., scribbling furiously, and the iniquity she | 
covgenpete bears the uncanny name of “ Zeitungschrer- | 

ie 
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A SINGULAR GEM, 


Agates are apt to display a good deal of pretty and 
fantastic picturing; but here is a precious oddity 
that quite surpasses any simple stone. 


A gem recently found by a Huron Indian on the! 
shores of Lake Superior is a compound of four class- 
es of stones agglomerated together so as to consti- 
tute a perfect gem of rare beauty. The stones com- 
prised in it are agate, cornelian, perite and crystal 
Among the other remarkable features of this curi- 
ous gem are the appearance, upon each side, as if 
from the hand of an engraver, of a resemblance of a 
miniature crown, the clearly-defined form of a black 
and tan dog, the head of an owl, the tracings of the 
shores of little lakes, and other remarkable phenom- 
ena, rarely, if ever, found in stones of any kind. 





——_—____ 


THE QUAKER'S DAUGHTER, 

In 1843 there lived in Canada a Quaker by the 
name of Abraham Meck. a verv mild, pleasant-snoken 
person, who had a beautiful and accomplished 
diughroer, by the name of Patience. There were sev. 


|anxious to win the arene Patience, 


| Abraham's, 


| better record? 


{save the eggs for hie itching until “April 16th. 





eral young men in the neighborhood who were very 


. HE JOUTH'S 


Among them 
was one by the name of Divid Conway, who was 
bg to be the favorite of both father and daugh- 

ter; yet there had nothing passed that could be con- 
sidered as an engagement. 

One morning. having passed the night at Uncle 
as he was familiarly called, his hor-e 
was brought to the door, most of the family being 
there to see him start. The animal became very rest- 


less. and it was some time vefore he could get upon | 


his back; he got out of patience, and struck the horse 


| several cuts with his whip. 


Uncle Abraham looked at David very seriously, | 
and sald, “David, thee should have patience, wi 

“Uncle Abraham, I will if 1 can get her, ’ was the | 
immediate reply. 

Patience consented, and Uncle Abraham blessed 
them on the spot, and often laughs at the way David , 
caught him. 





A MUD MARCH. 

We hear of ‘‘strikes” among the human rank and 
file of croakers, but it seems that another class of | 
animals believe in making a corp now and then to 
better themselves. The Logan<port (Ind.) Star says: 

The other day as Mayor McFadin and T. M. Gug- 
genheimer were out hunting on the prairie, they 
came across a very large and very odd procession. 
The weather had been dry and the pouds on the 
prairie had failed in water. The turtles and frogs | 
who had been living and thriving in the vicinity of | 
one of these ponds had thus been cut off from their | 


| supplies. They stood it for aday or two, but finally 
became too “‘dry’ for frog endurance and decided to 
migrate, When seen by the mayor and Mr. Gug- 


| genheimer they were marching in solemn procession 


across the prairie toa pond three miles distant, The 
procession was three-quarters of a mi'ein length and 
one-quarter in width. ‘The turtles were in the lead, 

the frogs bringing up the rear, The mayor vouches 
for the truth of this story. 


__—_____. 


A PROFITABLE PULLET. 
If all who raise hens could secure good stock, like 


| the following specimen, it would be profitable to | 
| keep poultry. 


Can any of our subscribers send us a 
A correspondent of the Maine Farm- 
er writes: 


I have a light Brahma pullet one year old last Ju- 
ly, that commenced to lay early in the winter, but 
| on account of the egg-sheils being tender, 1 did not 
From 
that date to June 26th, seventy-two days, she laye 


Five of them were killed by accident, and two died 
at one week old from disease, ‘The remaining forty- 
three are healthy and growing well. The pullet, af- 
ter laying the seventy eggs, became Rina ay took a 
rest of tive days and then commened ag: tin, Ane 1! 
from the 16th of April up to this date, August 20th, 
(one hundred and twenty-se ven days) she has layed 
one hundred and twenty eggs 


——_>__—_——. 


FED BY ITS MATE, 
Mr. Abraham Grator, of Lower Providence Town- 
ship, Ala., gave to us, says an exchange, the follow- 
ing interesting facts: 


Abont a year ago his sons caught a large gray owl 
in the woods, and taking it home, coufined it ina 
cage and placed it upon the porch. At night this 
bird commenced to utter cries peculiar to its species. 
One morning shortly after its capture Mr. Grator 
was surprised to see his porch seattered with feath- 
ers, and a rabbit's head lying on it: This oceurred 
morning after morning, when he came to the conclu- 
sion that something was feeding the owl, and det: r- 
mined to ascertain what it was. He put the owlina 
recess under the bake-oven, and fixing a door upon 
the trap, went to sleep. In the morning the trap ; 
had been sprung, the door was down, and an addi- 

tional owl was found imprisoned, It was very evi- 
dent that this was the mate to owl No. 1, as no more 
rabbit heads or feathers were found after the second 
owl was captured. 


SOUND AND MEANING, 
It will not do for scholars to depend on sound for 
the meaning of words, or they will fall iuto bad blun- 
ders. 


A School Board Director, while lately examining 
some young children in the twenty-third Ward, 
asked them the following questions: 

“Are there any mountains in Palestine?” 

“Yes.” replied the children. 

“How are they situated ?" inquired the examiner. 

“Some are in clusters, and there are some jsolated 
ones, * they answered 

“What do you mean by the word isolated?” asked 
the examiner. 

“Why, covered with ice.” 





—— = — 


THE first stocking in Europe was worn by an Eng- 
lishman ‘named Wiliam Lee, of Cambridge, in aad 
year 1589 


In a class of freedmen in the South a teacher asked 
the question, “In which State is Boston? 

A big negro boy at the foot of the class held up his 
none, carne “Dis 'ere nigger knows dat. 


Lp v hy, de Bosstown must be in de State of Massa 
Chusetis.” 


A NEAT REPLY was that given by astuttering man 
in this city, the other day, when telling a story to 
some of his friends. “Speak it plainly, man,” said 
one. 

“I ca-ea-can’t,” he answered: “bu-bu-but I wa-wa- 
want you to understand that if m-m-my tongue stut- 


. ters, m-m-my mind don't stutter.” 


A FREF-TRADE ORATOR was complaining of the 
cost of al thing in this country and its cheapness | 
abroad, “Why, my friends,” said the orator. “you | 
can buy as much for a shilling in Ireland as you ¢ ad 
for fifty cents in the United States. ” 

“True enough, your honor,” said an Irishman tn | 
the crowd; “but the difficulty in Ireland is to get the | 
shilling.” 





Tue Lawrence (Mass.) American says 

A most miraculous escape from death was wit- 
nessed on Fridav in front of Lathrop’ s blacksmith 
shop on Common Street. A little child was repos. | 
ing in a baby carriage in front of the shop justasa 
vicious horse was being led out. The avimal.as he 
assed the corriage, let his heels fly against it, send- 
ng it several feet into the air, and smas <hing it to 
pieces, Upon examination it was found the child 
escaped without so much as a scratch. 


d 4 
| seventy eggs, from which were hatched fifty chicks. a tn Ww. 


S COMPANTON. 


NOV. 27, 1878, 





AN occasional dose of Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Purgative 


Pellets stimulates the stomach aud bowels, restores the 
appetite and invigorates the system. Ili nce it is often 
Muvantageous where no serious derangement exists One 
who feels tolera' ly well often finds that a dose of these 
Pellets, from their cleansing and renovating effect upon 
the digestive apparatus, makes him fecl decidedly better. 
Twenty-five cents, by Drugygists. Com. 





Wuite's SpeciaLty.—Colum)us, Miss., June 1.—I take 
pleasure in commending White's Specialty tor Dyspepsia 

| tothe public. I have tested its merits, and found it more 
| efficacious than any medicine prescribed or patented for 
| that disease. Rt. F. tyson. Endorsed by S. T. “Maen, 
Southern Express Company,and C. k, Datcy, Columbus, 
Price, one dollar per bottle. For sale by all drug- 

Com 











gine. 





Happy now are the children whose thoughtful parents 
| have bought for them “4 vilude, or Game of Birds " They 
gather around the table wi h bright eyes ard =miling faces 
as it’s announced, “ We are to havea game of \vilude.” A 
whole winter of enjoyment combi..ed with instruction fo: 
seventy-five cents. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75cts., by 
West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. Com. 
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$425 A MONTH! TIlorse furnished. Expenses 
oD paid. UM... SAW, Alfred, Me. 42-13t 
TA PE-W¢ WORM RE MOVE D in 2 hours! 
| Circular free. $C. Up- 
nAM, Phila., Pa. 43cow6tp 

| SNOW. FLAKE CARDS. (any color) £0 for 50c. 


bristol, (any — 50 for x5c. ng ae fur3 cents. 
DETr SIRONG, Lox 708, Jamesiown, N -Y. 48 alt 


‘ & A WEEK! Best Cheap Shuttle Sewing Ma 
1 B25 Same in the word J. B. MAYLS, Wien’ 
Falls, N. Y. 45-40 

















§ 1 2! A MONTH! Tolady avents everywhere Ad- 
+) dress ELLIS MANUFAC:URING Cv., Wal- 
tham, Mass. rt) sl 





ONEY a ramd'y with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 

FREE. s.M. Srexcer, 117 Hanover St, Loston, 13—ly 

ARBLE CARDS! Your name beautifully print- 

en ou 1 doz. for 35 cts., or 4 doz for $1. Sent por t- 
paid. Agents’ outfits 2) cis. DENMUFEF Lb ROW is, 
New tonville, Mass. 43—1t 

 LIBER, AL OFFER! ©€ hremas © bey Awake” and 

sleep.” 50 cts., or with “Dei arture” and “Return 

from the Wreck,” each 15x29, $150. Large discount to 

ARPENTER, Foxboro’, d.ass. Scow4i 














RE AT REDUCTION IN “PRICE.- 50 Cards 
¥ oof be-t stock tor 25cents Grecn, White, Lavender, 

Salmon, Lilac, Rose ‘int or Straw color, JOIN L 

Fr "RE RENCH, orth Bridgew: ater, Mass, 47-3tp 


{VERY GUITARIST WANTS ONE, OF 

\, HAYDEN’S TUNING WRENCHES. 
Descriptive circular free by mail, W. L._H. 
Dealer in Musical In-truments of all kinds, 120s remont 
Street, boston, Mass. 43-itp 


GENTS WANTED 1] EVERYW HERE.—I. v- 

erybody, Boys and Girl, Men and Women, can make 
good pay without interfering with their re gedar_ duties 
For particulars address HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 39-1f 


HE IMPERIAL STAMP ALBUM (pub 

Nov. 1, 1873,, is the only album giving spaces for all 

the U 8. Official Stamps. — It is illustrated with 80 en- 

gravings including a very hands-ome series of the Anus «f 

countries, Illustrated ge ee) a? £ ane articultrs, 

for 3 cents. Address STANLEY, GiBbLOas & CO 
St:unp Importers, 45— 











ished 





llymouth, England. 
E PIMPLED, Blo'ched and Ulcerated Victims cf 
scrofulous diseases, Who drag your unclenn p: rsens 
* company of bette rien, take Ayer’s Sars» pa- 
and purge out the foul corrupticn trom your blood, 

Restore your health, and vou will nt only enjey lite bet- 
1 r. but make your company more tolerable to those who 
must keep it. 48—lt 





THE 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO, 
Wioners of HIGHEST MEDAL at VI- 
ENNA, for BEST CABINET OR- 
GANS in the WORLD, are offsring 
NEW and IMPROVED STYLES 
at reduced and EXTRAORDINABFILY 
LOW PRICES. Catalogues and 
Price Lists Free. Warerooms in 
Boston, New York and Chicago. 











Something to mike He ns Lay. 
FOR Made entirely from Free, Boop, Boxes 
ond Meat. A very dry, line and SWEET MEAL 
THE | Fowls cat it very readily. a pound bag $2 25 


Trial bag sent on receipt of f 
aemeeeet OWKER & SP \RROW, 
si— 29 Broard St., Boston. 


‘GEM PUZZLES. 








5 —_, wrought 
Puzzles sent by 


mail to any address, in sash, on receipt « {5c 
Address c. MB ALL, Springucld, Vt. 
_48—lip 





NOTHING LIKE THEM FOR SERVIVE 
AND VOMFORT—GO0D 


Cable Screw Wire 
BOOTS AND SHOES,, 


$500 


reatest Novelty 8 fee Season. 
BLUE. WI 





For a case of Asthma, Cough, Cold or 
Consumption that Adamson’s Lalsam fiils 
to cure. GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 

Ageuts, Boston. _Sample free. 4Gcowet 


ss 000 Sold, 

rE, Clear and 

aoa ut, Ra, oa beautiful- 

lv printer in GOLD on 1 doz. for 50 

cts., postpaid; 3 doz., $l Must have Agents everywhere 

Fuil Outtits, 25c. : samples, 0c; write to-day “Srre to 
| Please. F. KOS “46cow3tp 








SMITH, Bangor, Me 





Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston, 








REMOVAL, 


W. B. SEARS, Agt. 


OF THE 


No. British & Mercantile Ins. Co, 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
REMOVED TO 
74 Devonshire St. 
a BOSTON. 


apie RNAMENTAL PENWORK. 


> 








Prof. 
Voigt’s Catalogue containing elaborate 
| engravings of pen drawing, fourishing, etc., 
a with prices, ma‘ d for 5 cents. L J. Vorct, 
~c) Box 95, East Bridgewater, Mass. 48—Itp 








GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
‘ce and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


93,000 


Now in use. 

No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 

™ Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 





r ‘aE EGYPTIAN ZAIRGETH.—(A Mystery.) 
: i hos — aphuphetic answers tu any wisi expressed, 
r ™. 


The ‘Magic Corks, a most auuning and mysterious 
mode ¢f secret muitiplieatic n — be successfully per- 
formed by any one rice 0 ce 

The New Oriental pS © Puszie, an endless 
source of: ntertanmment, J) rice 30 cer 

One Puzzle to Puzzle One. the most diverting, 
ingen.ou_ ine dificult problem of its kind ever yet de- 
sigued. Price 30 cents. 

The Disappearing Pyramids. An entirely new 
and wordrous decepik n lay be perfeamed by any one 
without the pos-ibility of discovery. Irice $1 25. 

The Wonderfui Tub. ‘Ne trick of the season, 
This amusing deception requires no sleight-of-hand in its 
successtul performance. 1 rice $1 5°. 

Lither of the above will be sent by mail, postage pee, — 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS tomb ANY, 

1 Chambers Street, New York. 








Parents reduce your SHOE Bills 


two-thirds by buying 


SILVER TIPPED SHOES. 


41—4t 


ADVICES: 





oy 
aN ar lag 


‘i ee —, 4 .- 


taking an 
agency forthe Prop.e’s ngs a and upwards made 
weekly. Instuctions free, AVLD WILLIAMS, 





46 Beckman si., N.Y. 
For thit amount a varied assort- 
ment of the most beautifully orna- 


25 CENTS. mented address cards will be sent 


as specimens, Tiluminated in celors and gilt. No two 
cards iLke. L.J. VOIGT, Box £5, E. Bridge water, Mass. 


$412 80 IN FOUR WEEKS’ CANVASS- 
iad ING was one agent's profit on Bryant's 
Liprary OF Poetry AND Sonc. $70 in one week 
on Tre New LOUSEKEEPER’s MANUAL, by Miss Beccher 
and Mrs. Stowe. Any active man or woman can have an 
agency. J. 1. FORD & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago 
and San F:ancisco, Send to New York for particulars, 
aud say where you saw this advertisement. 7—tf 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


N*: 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. All de- 
L Posits made in this In<titution commence drawing in- 
terest on the first day ofeach ant every month Interest 
is paid for every tull calendar month the money remains 
in Bank, thereby securing to the depositor an average 
rate of imerest. exceeding that paid by any other eat 
in titution. ‘The Institution has a guarantee fund of +205,- 
000 for the exp ess protection of depositors, 46—13t 


A CREAT BARCAIN. 

One of Smith's superior organs, new and in perfect or- 
der, having never been used, for little more than _half 
pr Address B, N. UPH AM, 14 Chestnut Street, = 1- 
sea, Mass. 


THE SCHOOL STAGE. 


By W. Il. Verasir. 27 New Juvenile Acting Plays. 
Plain and full directions. liustrations by FaRyY. 
Price, by mail post-paid, $1 25. 

WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


28 Nond Street. 137 Walnut Street, 
4deow3t Cincinnati. 














New York. 











AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for Catalogue. DOMESTIC SEWING 


MACHINE CO., NEW YORK. 42—18t 
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